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It is a common notion that all civilizations flourish and 
culminate, then decay and perish. In a sense this is true; 
but in a better sense no civilization perishes; it only trans- 
migrates into another civilization, and thus lives in spirit, 
though dead in form. We are drinking from the old foun- 
tains of Memphis, Thebes, Babylon, Persepolis, Jerusalem, 
Tyre, Athens, Rome, as truly as from the modern springs in 
England, France, and Germany. Some of our most popular 
ideas were brought by the Jews from the Euphrates, and, still 
earlier, from the Nile. China and India, which continue to 
this time, are not better than Egypt and Assyria, which have 
passed away; to us, indeed, not so good, since we inherit the 
wealth of the latter, while the former live on, destined possi- 
bly to inherit ours, — thus completing the great circle. ‘“‘ We 
must,’ says Hegel, “ banish from our minds the prejudice in 
favor of duration, as if it had any advantage as compared with 
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transience: the imperishable mountains are not superior to 
the quickly dismantled rose, exhaling its life in fragrance.” 
The great civilizers have been language, religion, war, agri- 
culture, manufactures, commerce, government, art, literature, 
science. As secondary means of civilization, we may enu- 
merate family, poetry, law, theology, migration, nationality, col- 
onization, philosophy, churches, schools, mental and political 
freedom, journalism, travelling. Some of these are only spe- 
cific forms of the general or primary instruments of progress. 
Classifying these primary and secondary means of civilization 
according to their order of development, so far as this can be 
done where there is so much variety and seeming irregularity 
in the order of progression, our chart of human development 
will stand somewhat thus: in the primitive or wild state of 
man, anterior to all history and all states of society now ex- 
isting, (with a few obscure exceptions among the Asiatic isl- 
ands and hill-tribes,) there are to be found language, family, 
and probably worship; war may be regarded as the transition 
from the wild to the savage state, followed by poetry and law 
in their ruder forms; agriculture and government, accom- 
panied by manufactures, trading, migration, law, theology, 
churches, show themselves more or less in the barbarous 
state ; civilization comes with commerce, art, nationality, col- 
onization, literature, philosophy; science introduces and en- 
nobles the enlightened state, which is also characterized by 
schools, travelling, journalism, intellectual freedom, leading to 
liberty of all sorts. We have placed war among the promoters 
of civilization, while sympathizing also with the Peace Society, 
though not to the extent of general non-resistance, which 
would make civilization impossible. In the early stages of 
society, war teaches men to combine for a common purpose ; 
and in the more advanced stages it is not unfrequently a 
scourge and corrector of greater evils than itself, like the 
thunder and the tornado clearing the atmosphere. It has 
helped to create civilization, it is still needed to maintain it. 
Mormonism, polygamy, and free-loveism need not frighten us 
with the notion that family and monogamy are in danger of 
perishing ; a little attention to history will dissipate such fears. 
Religion is one of the most powerful civilizers in certain phases 
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of development. In Hinduism, Judaism, Islamism, and the 
Medieval development, it ranks as the foremost agency. 
Among the Greeks and Romans, through large portions of 
their respective histories, it was secondary. In modern Eu- 
rope, since the rise of the inductive sciences, it has been thrown 
into the background; greatly improved and still improving 
(especially in the subjective), essential to the well-being of 
man, ever prominent as an effect, it has ceased to be powerful 
as a cause,—it no longer leads, but is led. Sp manifest is 
this retirement of religion and metaphysical philosophy from 
the front rank, that Comte, with apparent, and only apparent 
reason, infers the ultimate extinction of one of the noblest 
human intuitions. It is among the possibilities certainly, that, 
in the far on ages of the future, religion may again take its 
turn of leading the march of civilization. Humboldt, Her- 
schel, and Agassiz may retire for a time from the leadership, 
to let Socrates, Paul, and Luther come forward again. Priest, 
lawgiver, prophet, martyr, conqueror, poet, artist, orator, phi- 
losopher, man of science,— all have their times and turns. 
Science is now the great primary influence; literature, (includ- 
ing journalism), commerce, schools, colonization, liberty, are 
powerful secondary influences. Government, though a potent 
civilizer at times, by its antagonisms, internal and external, 
as well as by direct influences, has perhaps been somewhat 
overrated. Nationality, which we sometimes include in the 
idea of government, is a compound development, evolved out 
of race, language, religion, government, and geographical 
position, and, when well constituted, is one of the most effi- 
cient agencies of human progress; as may be seen in the case 
of the Romans, the French, the English, the Americans, and 
perhaps we may add the Russians. Language has much to 
do with human. improvement; it is the record and index of 
the quality, direction, and power of a civilization,— the con- 
servator of its results, the stimulator of its progress. The 
Chinese civilization, however, presents an instance of a people 
who have attained a respectable position while held back by 
one of the poorest of languages. 

In what we have been saying thus far, we may be thought 
to treat man himself as a constant quantity, uniform in his 
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capacities throughout all his races. But this is far from 
being our idea; we believe that race modifies, promotes, lim- 
its civilization in various ways, and very powerfully.* 

Some writers, starting with the commonly received idea 
that there is a tendency in man to civilization, have pushed 
the idea so far as to suppose that man, in all his races and all 
his circumstances, will rise, unhelped, into civilization, if only 
allowed time enough. Facts seem to forbid so broad a conclu- 
sion. Those pomadic races that have roamed from time imme- 
morial over the steppes of Asia, from Poland to the Pacific, 
though often affording excellent raw material of humanity for 
the civilized races to work up into valuable results, have never 
risen, unassisted, out of the barbarism of their native plains. 
What the Scythians were in the most ancient times they still 
remain, with no change except that of their name into Tartars, 





* Mr. Buckle, in his History of Civilization in England (the great merits as well 
as great defects of which were pointed out in the Christian Examiner for March, 1858, 
Art. IV.), sometimes overlooks, sometimes denies, the influence of race. In our 
chart of civilization, which differs considerably from his, we gratefully acknowledge 
the instruction derived from his book ; but we should have been better pleased, if, 
instead of saying, as he does, that European progress “ is entirely due to intellectual 
activity ” (p. 162), he had been content to affirm that it is mainly due to that cause. 
He overrates, we think, the importance of the understanding, and the influence of 
knowledge, as distinguished from the discipline afforded by its acquisition ; while he 
underrates the imagination and its products, art, poetry, heroism, worship. As a 
book to stimulate the mind of the student of history, it may be compared with the 
writings of Carlyle in general literature. The notes and references are alone a 
mine of wealth to students who do not already know everything, as would seem to 
be the happy lot of some of his critics. In speaking of India he follows Mill too 
closely, and gives too little heed to his able commentator, Wilson, whose more 
favorable opinion of the Hindus is based on far more extensive information, and 
also on long personal observation. He seems even to have imbibed the notorious 
prejudices of Mill against the Hindus. 

Niebuhr thinks that in the dawn of human development there are “ manifest 
traces of the education of our race by God’s direct guidance” through instinct. He 
says the working in metals could not have occurred to man had he not been guided 
by instinct. ‘‘ At a later period, man was guided by analogy and combination, and 
the inward higher voice of instinct became weaker and weaker, the more the rea- 
soning powers were developed.” (Lectures, Vol. I. p. 50.) We would ask whether 
there may not be Divine guidance through intellect, as well as through instinct? In 
the same paragraph he says, “ God made direct provisions for all : real wheat to the 
Asiatics, and maize to the Americans.” Besides the wheat civilizations, — Chinese, 
Hindu, Mohammedan, and European, — and those of maize, — Mexican and Peru- 
vian,— he might have referred to those of rice, — Javanese, Ceylonese, Tamul, 
Bengali, Burmese, Siamese, Bugis. 
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which the superstitious writers of the Middle Ages are said 
-to have derived from Tartarus ; their fears suggesting an origin 
so formidable. Other races, like the Malays, rise to a certain 
point in semi-civilization, then pause, and then decline, as if 
the limited capacity of the race for elevation were exhausted. 
In still other races the tendency to rise has been so weak, 
that the contact and example of civilized races have produced 
first despair, next debasement, then extinction. Some of the 
American tribes are instances of this kind; Eliot’s Bible, 
which no one now can read, testifies of an extinct tribe and a 
lost language. We therefore state our conclusion thus, that 
civilization is the product of the best races in the best circum- 
stances. As in every acorn there lives a possible oak, a ten- 
dency to expand into the monarch of the forest, though only 
a few acorns, comparatively, grow into actual oaks, so in 
human nature there is everywhere a fendency upward, yet 
only here and there, where all things in man and around him 
are favorable, does he germinate and bloom into civilization. 

A different class of writers, fixing their attention too ex- 
clusively on the stationary and retrograde races, limited also 
by the requirements of their theology, have concluded that 
the tendency of man is not upward, but downward, to degra- 
dation and ruin. To account for civilization these writers 
bring in miraculous and supernatural agencies, and introduce 
logical methods which strike at the root of all science. Their 
logic would prove, that because ninety-nine acorns out of a 
hundred decay and perish, therefore the tendency of acorns 
is downward and oaks are supernatural.* 





* One of the best writers of this school, Dr. Bushnell, in his ‘‘ Nature and the 
Supernatural,” makes, his definition of the supernatural so broad as to include in it 
man, and all his voluntary doings, consequently, as we suppose, all civilization. 
Nothing is gained to his argument by this peculiar use of language, though in the 
confusion thus occasioned there may sometimes be a seeming help to his theory. 
He says, “ All God’s works, even such as are most distinctly supernatural, are deter- 
mined by fixed laws.” (p. 270.) From this, taken in conjunction with facts of history 
and observation universally admitted, it follows that there is a tendency of some 
sort (call it natural or supernatural), according to fixed laws, upward ; and so dis- 
putes about human development and regeneration become in a great measure verbal, 
or rather they tend toward ultimate harmony. He also says, “ Pantheism has a 
great truth, and is even wanted as a balance of rectification to the common error 
which places God afar off, outside of his works.” (p.30.) True; yet one of the faults 
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If we seem to be approaching Asiatic civilization slowly, 
it should be remembered that the subject is a broad one, 
leading us necessarily over almost the whole field of human 
development, though we aim to be as general and brief as 
consists with definite thought. Our attention will soon be 
directed chiefly to the civilizations of the Chinese, the Hin- 
dus, and the Mohammedans; the other civilizations of Asia 
— Assyrian, Persian, Phcenician, Hebrew —having directed 
their currents, in great measure, westward, to swell that vast 
stream of human improvement which it is our privilege to 
call our own, under the designation of European civilization. 
To this last, in its various steps of progress and change, it 
will be necessary to refer, from time to time, as a standard 
of measurement. For in order clearly to understand either 
of the four great civilizations which now fill the world, we 
need to understand all, — sufficiently, at least, to be able to 
compare them together and measure them by each other; 
and not only so, but we should understand the civilizations 
that have passed away. It will be seen that we are using the 
term civilization, without attempting a definition, in its broad 
and popular sense, as including every form of improvement, 
individual or social, physical or intellectual, religious or 
scientific. 

We encounter a serious difficulty in the want of a definite 
standard by which to measure and appreciate other and very 





of the book is precisely this, that it labors frequently (not always) to place God 
outside of his works, to unspiritualize Nature, to make it “a machine compounded of 
wheels,” “a realm played upon by forces of mischief,” — thus robbing the material 
universe of its charm, a pervading Deity. Sometimes, and particularly in the last 
chapter but one, he sinks into conclusions — the natural fruit of all such theories — 
which seem to have been rather startling even to himself, for he frankly declares, “I 
do not seem to be as positive and full in the faith on this subject as I ought to be.” 
(p. 491.) Notwithstanding these defects, the considerate reader will be thankful for 
this remarkable volume. Its very errors will be a serviceable passport to introduce 
its truths to a wide circle of minds that would reject the truths if they came alone. 
We say this by the way, in anticipation of yet more complete review of it. 

The more intense and decided advocates of the downward theory paint a most 
repulsive picture of human tendency and destiny. Their very light is darkness. 
Even what they call Christianity is an eclipse; and civilization is the penumbra 
of mitigated gloom, surrounding their circle of deeper darkness, escape out of their 
sanctuary into what they call the world being relief. Such a system has one ad- 
vantage, — all changes are for the better. 
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different races and civilizations. The traveller, or merchant, 
-or missionary, who carries with him only his European or 
American scale to apply to Asiatics, gives us a report as in- 
correct as it is honest. Everything he sees is distorted by his 
point of view, even if not by his prejudices also. And when 
we come to read the report, we add our own prejudices and 
ignorances to distort the view still more. At the best, and 
when on the spot as travellers to see with our own eyes, we 
are beset with obstacles to clear vision. Our position is like 
that of the rich man’s son, when attempting to compare his 
own attainments and dignity with those of the toiling multi- 
tudes around him; his palace, his pictures, his horses, his 
whims, his fastidiousness, blind him, so that he cannot see 
the dignity and wisdom, and even refinement, that are living 
in the poorest streets and on the coarsest fare. Many a tray- 
eller, looking on the poverty of the Hindus and Arabs, their 
simple habits, their cheap and often scanty covering, turns 
away, sad or sneering, according as his way may be, and asks 
if civilization can do without forks and stockings, and even 
go barefoot; forgetting that Socrates, the grand old Greek, 
went barefoot, and in a climate requiring shoes and stockings 
much more than Southern Asia. As to forks, it is only a 
few centuries since the Italians invented them; Dante, Cicero, 
Pericles, even Alcibiades, cynosure of delicate eyes, having 
eaten with their fingers: forks had not reached England 
when Shakespeare wrote Hamlet, and were only beginning to 
come in when Bacon published the Great Instauration; so 
that high intellectual development and refined fingers had a 
fair start together. It was then or a little earlier that our 
Europeanism fairly began. Before, we were, like the Asiaties, 
civilized, but not yet enlightened. As one of the best ways 
of curing the rich young man of his conceit is to direct his 
attention backward to his honored father and grandfather, 
whose toil and penury accumulated the advantages he mis- 
understands, so it is a good way to cure ourselves of our Euro- 
pean conceit, to go back to the fifteenth century, when Europe 
had scarcely reached the highest Asiatic standard, and then 
still further back, to the tenth century, when Europe was so 
decidedly >elow Asia. So low indeed had Europe then sunk, 
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that it is a wonder how we ever came up out of so great barba- 
rism and superstition. Of Asiatics it should be remembered 
that they have never known any great retrograde movement 
like our “ Dark Ages”; the Chinese and Hindus once civil- 
ized having always remained civilized. We are too forgetful 
of our own history, our haltings and backslidings. A little 
looking back upon our course, so marked by. barbarisms, delu- 
sions, cruelties, inquisitions, slavery, ought to shame us out 
of the folly of despising Asiatics because we happen for the 
present to have outmarched them. Only a hundred years 
ago, Scotland, one of the glories of our modern world, ‘“ was 
a poor and haggard country”; ‘ without roads”; wheat 
almost unknown ; “ manure, when used, carried to the field 
on the back of the crofter’s wife”? ; one coach only to London, 
starting once a month, “and the journey occupying from 
fifteen to eighteen days”’; Sir Walter Scott knowing “a man 
who remembered the London post-bag, which contained the 
letters of all England to all Scotland, arriving in Edinburgh 
with only one letter.”’* If the progress of Scotland in a hun- 
dred years has been prodigious, Asiatic history has at least 
one passage that is more than a match for it. In the seventh 
century, unlettered Arabs, half unconsciously, formed the 
plan of launching upon the world a manlier religion than 
that mixture of Judaism and Paganism which then was strug- 
gling doubtfully, almost hopelessly, under the name of Chris- 
tianity, but with too little as yet of the spirit of Christ to 
rescue and reconstruct the wrecked and. sinking fragments of 
the old civilizations. In seventy years they achieved, though 
with sublime one-sidedness, their great work,— greater than 
anything done by Alexander or Cesar or Napoleon, —and 
then went on to build up a civilization almost rivalling that 
of the Greeks. For five hundred years they took their turn 
of being the foremost people of the world. They were the 
teachers of Europe when we most needed instruction. They 
stimulated us by their antagonism, as well as by their ex- 
ample. Wise helpers in peace, high-minded enemies in war, 
they fought and taught us till they made men of us. They 





* London Quarterly Review for October, 1858, Art. IV. p. 231. 
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relumed our lamp when it was going utterly out. We went 
to that strange school, the Crusades, superstitious and fanati- 
cal, and came back wiser and calmer, with heroism not ex- 
tinguished, but rationalized and ennobled. We owe them a 
debt which most of our historians (Sismondi is an exception*) 
are slow to acknowledge. 

Perhaps the best common ground to start from in our 
comparisons of Asia with Europe, is that of the fourteenth 
century, when Europeans, Arabians, Persians, Hindus, and 
Chinese were all at nearly the same stage of advancement. 
And to get a tolerably clear idea of the common people of the 
fourteenth century, we have but to consider that the common 
people of Naples and of modern Greece will represent them 
sufficiently well. The Neapolitans and Greeks are abundantly 
provided with that duplicity toward superiors and toward for- 
eigners, which is so annoying to Europeans in Asia, partic- 
ularly to honest and truth-telling Englishmen, who in their 
impatience and disgust, not to say proud insularity, overlook 
the fact that lying and cheating are the developments of cer- 
tain stages of immature and arrested civilization, and a com- 
pensating protection against the insolence and blundering 
injustice we are so apt to mete out to inferiors. Besides, we 
see but one side, and the worst side, of Greeks, Hindoos, and 
Chinese, and can find the same or similar vices elsewhere, in 
past and present, by a little searching and a good deal of 
candor. In all countries and ages, the educated and rich, 
while overrating the knowledge and goodness of their country 
and their church, are too ready to underrate the virtue and 
capacity of the poor and ignorant, when of another race, or 
another language, or another religion, or another color. A 
portion of the present peasantry of even France, England, 
and Germany, differ but little from the same class as they 
were four or five hundred years ago. The French habitans 
of Canada are a similar specimen, nearer to us and well de- 
serving our study, which, if unprejudiced, will bring to light, 
in the midst of great ignorance and superstition, virtues and 
capabilities we little suspected. Our knowledge of the small 
intellectual class in Asia and Europe in past times, and in 
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Asia down to the present time, must come mostly from 
books, in using which we must be on our guard against the 
prejudices of the writers, as well as against our own prejudice 
and ignorance. The more also we can multiply and improve 
and diversify our points of view, the better. The best books 
for our purpose are those written by Asiatics themselves. 
Partly, then, by going back to the time when Asia and 
Europe stood on nearly the same plane of attainment; partly 
by going down in our observations to the present peasantry, 
more especially of Eastern Europe; partly by help from 
books, we may institute comparisons that will not, or at least 
need not, mislead us. Even a century later than the four- 
teenth, when European progress began to require the printing- 
press andthe discovery of a new continent, it requires an eye 
that looks below the surface to discern the commencing supe- 
riority of Europe. But from that time onward, while Asia 
has been nearly stationary, Europe, except a portion of the 
peasantry, so slow to move, has strode forward astonishingly, 
by means of developments in political liberty, freedom of 
thought in religion, and most of all by progress in science. 
It should not be wholly forgotten, that so late as the sixteenth 
century, that illustrious period when Europeanism was gird- 


ing itself so grandly for an unparalleled destiny, three of the 


greatest sovereigns and governments of the century were 
Asiatic, — Akbar of India, Abbas of Persia, and Soliman the 
Magnificent of Turkey. The last two, it is true, tarnished 
their great qualities by great crimes; but these are half for- 
gotten when we turn to the contemporary history of the West, 
and read of Henry VIII., murderer of wife after wife, of 
Philip I1., unequalled ecclesiastical and theological tyrant, of 
the St. Bartholomew butcheries in France, with the consequent 
Te Deum in St. Peter’s. The name of Akbar is a glory to 
any civilization that can claim it. His imperishable fame 
must be divided between. the Mohammedans and the Hindus. 
The greatest and best contemporary monarchs of the West, 
Elizabeth and Henry IV., much as we would honor them with 
our gratitude, must yield the palm to Akbar. With the 
foregoing hints to aid us in our comparisons and judgments, 


we proceed to a more detailed, yet rapid, survey of our wide 
field. 
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The human race or races (for we cannot delay upon the 
question whether there was one Adam or many) rose out of 
barbarism into civilization in at least four distinct localities, 
between the parallels of 25° and 35°, and on fertile plains 
watered by great rivers. On the Nile, on the Euphrates, 
on the Indus and Ganges, and along the two great rivers 
of China, the tillers of the earth, aided by soil and sun and 
river, were able to produce more food than was needed for 
themselves, and so a class of men could be spared to turn 
their attention to other things than the production of the ne- 
cessaries of life. Thus in those four productive regions men 
proceeded on their upward course. We mean their upward 
course from barbarism. How they reached the barbarous 
state from the savage, and how the savage from the wild, are 
questions not specially contemplated by our present inquiry. 
Questions, therefore, respecting the Aryans, the supposed 
starting-point of the Hindus and Persians, and even of the 
Greeks and Germans, and respecting the origin of the Chinese, 
and the Asiatic origin of the Egyptians, are excluded from 
our plan. 

Of all the present civilizations of the world, the Chinese is the 
most independent and homogeneous. <A great people, secluded 
from the rest of mankind by mountains, deserts, and remote- 
ness, have been left from the first, so far as appears, to their 
own unaided resources, save as helped by the Supreme Helper 
of all. It is, then, a strictly self-made, self-evolved civilization. 
Giving to this fact its due weight, the result seems remarkable 
and encouraging. We might incline to attribute to them, as 
to the Greeks, some superiority of race, but for the sad infe- 
riority of their language. It could never be that a superior 
race should contrive, or be content with, so poor an instru- 
ment of communication and culture. The conclusion there- 
fore must be, not a superiority, but a peculiarity of race; and 
probably such a peculiarity as implies inferiority. There is 
in the Chinese a marked deficiency of imagination, — too little 
of the ideal, too much of the practical. Looking at their 
language, it is difficult to understand how they have risen 
by it out of barbarism. Can it be, that, without clearness 
and flexibility of expression and well-defined thought, men can 
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advance on the path of improvement by some half-blind 
method intermediate between instinct and thought? Or may 
some strengthening of the will serve as a compensation for a 
deficiency in an important intellectual faculty? Or is the 
Chinese imagination of such peculiar constitution that it only 
slumbers, waiting for its century of blossoming? Or are the 
Chinese and their language destined, like the Egyptians and 
their hieroglyphics, the Assyrians and their cuneiform letters, 
to pass away, leaving us another problem to wonder over and 
study out? Whatever our impression respecting the Chinese 
and their destiny, we can hardly fail of an encouraging con- 
clusion, from their experiment, concerning human nature 
and destiny in general. For here is an unseconded race, slow 
and plodding, believers only in tradition and old custom, 
hindered by the most unwieldy of languages, with no discoy- 
erable compensating advantages, yet pushing their way up- 
ward to civilization at a very early period, and holding their 
ground steadfastly against all enemies from within or without. 
Repeatedly subdued by Northern barbarians, they have always 
civilized their conquerors, and still pursued their undeviating 
march. Wonderful indeed must be the energy and tenacity 
of man, his ability to subdue nature, ‘his skill to use and evade 
circumstances, his nearness to the Unseen Guidance and his 
alliance with the Infinite Strength; so that everywhere and 
always there may be hope and work and progress, eternal 
prophecy of the Future where all faith is in the Past; as if 
the personal and impersonal were rounded into one, Asiatic 
Pantheism and European Theism flowing into and comple- 
menting each other; and as if the energy and rapidity of 
Europe, the slowness and tenacity of Asia, the high and low 
tides of the one, the almost tidelessness of the other, might 
all coalesce and contribute to the nobility of man. 

The Chinese seem to have owed their civilization chiefly to 
agriculture, government, morality, manufactures, commerce, 
and schools. No people have owed so little to worship, the- 
ology, war, poetry, and art. Marco Polo, contemporary of 
Dante and Giotto, the Herodotus of the Middle Ages, as Ritter 
calls him, going to China from what was then the foremost 
country of Europe, uniformly speaks of the Chinese and their 
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civilization with respect, sometimes with admiration. He 
evidently looked upon them, in all except religion, as more 
advanced than his countrymen, the Italians. ‘ Riding through 
Cathay you find always handsome cities and castles, abun- 
dance of arts and merchandise, fine inns, trees, vines, and a 
civilized people.” * 

The civilization of Japan, so similar to that of China, does 
not require special notice in a survey so general. Passing 
from the. Chinese to the Hindus, we have one of the most 
remarkable contrasts to be found in the whole circle of human 
development. If, in judging of these two races by our stand- 
ard, we discover in the Chinese a deficiency of imagination, 
we perceive in the Hindus an excess of the same faculty. 
We thus have the mind of man poised on three different 





* Murray’s Marco Polo, PartI. XXXV. He also says: “The houses of the 
citizens are well built, and richly adorned with carving, in which, as well as in paint-. 
ing and ornamental buildings, they take great delight, and lavish enormous sums. 
Their natural disposition is pacific, and the example of their former unwarlike kings 
has accustomed them to live in tranquillity. They keep no arms in their houses, and: 
are unacquainted with their use. Their mercantile transactions are conducted in a 
manner perfectly upright and honorable. They also behave in a friendly manner to 
each other, so that the inhabitants of the same neighborhood appear like one family. 
In their domestic relations they show no jealousy or suspicion of their wives, but treat 
them with great respect. Any one would be held as infamous that should address 
indecent expressions to married women. They behave with cordiality to strangers 
who visit the city for commercial purposes, hospitably entertain them, and afford 
their best assistance in their business. On the other hand, they hate the very sight 
of soldiers.” (172. PartI. LXXV.) This pleasing picture, painted five hundred 
years ago, is known by the traveller of to-day in China and Italy to be perfectly 
faithful, and, making due allowance for the Italian stand-point of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, not highly colored in any respect. Polo several times 
speaks of paper money, which seems to have been invented by the Chinese. Of 
Fugui (Fuchow, probably) he says: “ The people have abundance of all things 
necessary for subsistence, fine gardens with good fruit; and the city is wonder- 
fully well ordered in all respects.” (LXXX.) Of Kinsai (Hangchow) he writes: 
“T will tell you all its nobleness, for without doubt it is the largest city in the 
world.” There is “a palace of the king, the noblest and most beautiful in the 
world.” (LXXIV.) He often commends the Chinese for cleanliness. The Euro- 
pean or American of the present day finds them a filthy people; not because 
there has been a change in the Chinese in this matter, but a great improvement 
among ourselves. We may thus use the Chinese as a metre to measure our own 
progress in other things besides cleanliness. Infanticide is not to be taken as 
proof of peculiar cruelty in the Chinese. Making suitable allowance for over-popu- 
lation, it may be questioned whether the Chinese are much worse in this respect 
than Christian nations. 
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pivots, balanced according to three different degrees of that 
faculty which philosophers tell us “is the great spring of 
human activity and the principal source of human improve- 
ment.’ * But let us not too hastily conclude that our propor- 
tion of imagination is alone good, our balance of faculties 
alone safe, our pivot the only one in the heart of which wisdom 
dwells. To most observers, perhaps to all observers at first, 
the Hindus seem inferior to the Chinese. In all externals, 
except grace of manners and cleanliness, the Chinese make’ the 
most favorable impression upon strangers. They live in better 
houses; wear costlier, though less becoming, garments; have 
more thrift and comfort and wealth. Like many of the aris- 
tocratic families of Europe, and like much of the fashionable 
society of all countries, the Hindus have a bad habit of run- 
ning in debt and keeping in debt. This is a chronic evil in 
Hindustan, and the parent of other evils. Money-lenders 
abound ; borrowers superabound. This habit is so inveterate, 
so interwoven with all business and society, that the English 
have hitherto found it as unmanageable as caste itself. Op- 
pressive taxation from time immemorial has induced this habit 
on the part of the many, and that of hoarding on the part of the 
few. To make the matter worse, the English have introduced 
the European custom of government debt; so that all India, 
from the Coolie upward, is doubly enslaved by debt and caste, — 
all freedom, private and public, spiritual and material, mort- 
gaged over and over ;— a bad condition of things, though not 
worse than can be found, in one form or another, in many 
civilized countries, while the evils of barbarism are worse, 
and those of the savage state much worse. By fixing the eye 
exclusively on the evils of the world, from a single point of 
view, in any age or country, it is easy for even a wise man 
to lose half his wisdom and all his patience. Accordingly 
Mr. Minturn, author of one of the books on our list, though 
a catholic, careful, and intelligent observer, has sometimes 
shown himself too severe a critic of the Hindus, too much 
disposed to prefer the thrifty Chinese, too ready to adopt 
the prejudices of the patriotic and gentlemanly, rather than 





* Dugald Stewart, Philosophy of the Human Mind, Chap. VII. Sec. VI. 
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philosophic, mess-tables to which he was welcomed. The 
traveller may be pardoned for being biassed by the opinions 
of society so hospitable, manly, and intelligent as that of the 
Anglo-Indians. In previous numbers of the Examiner we 
have spoken of the English in India with admiration. This 
admiration was appropriate when Englishmen, taken by sur- 
prise in the midst of their lordly and luxurious living, the 
claret circulating and the punkah swinging, were the next 
moment at their posts to prove, by achievement and endur- 
ance, that England could be as grand and heroic under Have- 
lock and the Lawrences, as ever before under Wellington and 
Marlborough, the Henrys and the Edwards. But English he- 
roes, as well as all other heroes, have their faults, which must be 
mentioned, since justice to Asiation requires it. It now turns 
out that the barbarities of the Hindus, proclaimed so loudly 
throughout the civilized world, were greatly exaggerated, and 
that the subsequent herbigition of the English were greater 
and less excusable. Furthermore, it now appears that English 
insolence was one of the chief causes of the revolt. Evidence 
of these statements has been furnished abundantly by the 
English press and Parliament. Not as a digression, but in 
order that we may remove some of that prejudice through 
which the Hindu and Mohammedan civilizations are common- 
ly viewed, we shall give a few quotations, to show that the 
enlightened world was too hasty in concluding that cruelty 
and barbarism had died out of Christian civilization, and lived 
only in heathen. We are not without hope that the tide is 
beginning to turn, and that, in a generation or two more, Euro- 
peans and Americans will look upon Asiatics with candor, 
and Christians judge of Pagans and Mohammedans with char- 
ity. Yet perhaps we are too hopeful; it has been truly re- 
marked, that “as our civilization and refinement increase, we 
look with more abhorrence upon any departure from our con- 
firmed habits and prejudices.” The London Quarterly Re- 
view, in an able article on British India, (July, 1858,) says: — 

“Young men [Indians] who have received an education, and have 
passed an examination scarcely inferior in the variety and difficulty of 
its subjects to those of our English Universities, are treated with 
haughty contempt, or, at best, with condescending civility, by a youth 
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fresh from an English school, who has just managed, by cramming or 
interest, to get an Indian appointment, and who is taught, the moment 
he puts his foot on Indian ground, to look upon the ‘niggers’ as of a 
race so inferior in every respect to himself, that contact with them 
amounts almost to contamination. And yet these ‘niggers’ are men 
of very subtle intellect, of great reasoning powers, and of extraordinary 
aptitude for acquiring knowledge. -No race, perhaps, shows a higher 
intellectual development than the Brahmins of Western India, or the 
higher castes of Bengal. Their thirst after knowledge — whether for 
its own sake or for the object of obtaining employment — is unbounded. 
.... + Our English mode of life, our dress, our food, and our habits 
are neither suited to the climate nor the people. ..... There is no 
sympathy between us; we have no common interests, affections, or 
pleasures; we treat them with an overbearing insolence, a haughty 
contempt, or an insulting indifference. They are too generally ad- 
dressed in terms of the grossest abuse... .. . The oft-repeated Anglo- 
Saxon assertion, that natives are unfit, by the absence of the necessary 
intellectual and moral qualities, to take a share in the government of 
the country, is rendered absurd, as much by the instances of the great 
men who ruled India under the ancient native dynasties as by those of 
Dinker Rao, Salar Jung, and other living statesmen, who have shown 
no less integrity in administration than wisdom in legislation.” — 
pp. 130, 129, 132. : 


These quotations we make not to cast reproach upon the 
English, —very far otherwise. Americans in the same circum- 
stances would be no better, and in somewhat similar circum- 
stances, where slavery prevails, often dishonor our common 
human nature by worse manifestations. Bad systems — des- 
potism and slavery — will make even high-minded men brutal. 

That our proofs may not be confined to one period or to 
one phase of things, we go back for a moment in our quota- 
tions to the evidence given before Parliament in 1813, when 
Sir Thomas Munro, that great statesman and good man, who 
drew to himself the affection and reverence of the multitudes 
of Asiatics and Europeans who knew him, bears the following 
strong testimony to the character and civilization of the Hin- 
dus : — . 


“Tf a good system of agriculture, unrivalled manufacturing skill, a 
capacity to produce whatever can contribute to either convenience or 
luxury, schools established in every village for teaching reading, writ- 
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ing, and arithmetic, the general practice of hospitality and charity 
amongst each other, and, above all, a treatment of the female. sex full 
of confidence, respect, and delicacy, are among the signs which denote 
a civilized people, — then the Hindus are not inferior to the nations 
of Europe; and, if civilization is to become an article of trade between 
the two countries, 1 am convinced that this country will gain by the 
import cargo.” — Mill and Wilson’s. India, edition of 1858, p. 371. 


Warren Hastings, on the same occasion, said : — 


“ Great pains have been taken to inoculate into the public mind an 
opinion, that the native Indians are in a state of complete moral turpi- 
tude. I affirm by the oath that I have taken, that this description of 

They are gentle, benevolent, more 
susceptible of gratitude for kindness shown them than prompted to 
vengeance for wrongs inflicted, and as exempt from the worst propen- 
sities of human passion as any people upon the face of the earth; they 
are superstitious, it is true, but they do not think ill of us for not think- 
ing as they do. Gross as the modes of their worship are, the precepts 
of their religion are wonderfully fitted to promote the best ends of 
society, its peace and good order They possess in a very 
high degree the principles of gratitude, affection, honor, and justice.” — 
Ibid., p. 372. 


The North British Review, which on points of religious 
orthodoxy will be received as good authority, says: ‘‘ The 
Hindus can no longer be regarded as mere ignorant and 
fanatical worshippers of stocks and stones. In this country 
Christian writers have not hitherto done justice to heathenism.”’ 
Sir Charles Napier said of the Indian army: “If these sepoys 
were not the best men in the world, they would give their 
commander much trouble.” He could “ never think of them 
but with respect and admiration.” He calls “ the manners of 
both armies’’—— the Queen’s and the Company’s — “ toward 
natives of all ranks, a vulgar bahaudering.”’ Such deeds were 
done as made him wonder that England held India a year. 
Lutfullah, a Mohammedan gentleman of India who travelled 
in Europe, remarked, with Asiatic keenness, that “the more 
you proceed on toward England, the more you find the Eng- 
lish people endowed with politeness and courtesy.” * 

We come now to quotations fitted to make the ears of Anglo- 





* Lutfullah’s Travels, p. 376. 
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Saxon Christians tingle. Captain Hervey, in 1850, speaks of 
“the harsh measures of all classes of Europeans towards na- 
tives. 'The very brutes are not so treated. To maltreat a na- 
tive is considered a meritorious act.” He quotes the remarks 
of respectable natives in regard to our religion: “ You call 
yourselves Christians, you profess temperance, soberness, and 
chastity; you preach against idolatry. Where is your tem- 
perance? you are always drinking! Where is your chastity ? 
Whom do you worship? Not God surely. Your belly is 
your God; vanity and self-indulgence your worship; and 
your religion is nothing.” The Calcutta Conference of Mis- 
sionaries, in 1855, say: ‘The ryots generally believe that the 
Christian religion consists in having no caste, that is, no self- 
respect, in eating and drinking freely, and in trampling upon 
the social, political, and religious rights of the ‘ niggers.’ ” * 

After the taking of Delhi, an officer wrote to the Bombay 
Times : — 

“Many will be glad to learn that women and children are suffered 
to go unmolested. This was a stretch of mercy J should not have been 
prepared to make, had I a voice in the matter...... All the city 
people found within the walls when our troops entered were bayoneted 
on the spot, and the number was considerable, as you may suppose, 
when I tell you that in some houses forty or fifty persons were hiding. 
These were not mutineersf but residents of the city, who trusted to our 
well-known mild rule for pardon. J am glad to say they were disap- 
potnted.” 


And this in the nineteenth century of Christ, among the 
most Christian of the Christian nations! Let us not speak of 
Asiatic cruelty, of heathen bloodthirstiness. Mr. Ludlow 
himself says : — 

“A relation of mine wrote to me from India only the other day, 
that he had known a European officer who kept an orderly for the sole 
purpose of thrashing his native servants; that another was recently 
tried for beating his orderly because he did not thrash his servants 
hard enough. Another relative of mine, an officer in a Bombay regi- 
ment, wrote lately in terms of just disgust at the conduct of the young 
officers of his corps towards their native servants, — maltreating them, 





* For this last quotation, and for several others, we are indebted to the valuable 
Lectures of J. H. Ludlow, Vol. II. pp. 355 - 365. 
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leaving their wages unpaid for a twelvemonth, — and yet some of these 


men were so faithful, that they would pawn their own clothes to procure 
grain for their master’s horses.” 


Another witness declares : — 


“Tf a man who left India thirty years ago were now to revisit it, he 
would scarcely credit the change he would universally witness in the 
treatment of the natives, high and low. The English were not then 
absolute masters everywhere. Now they are.” 


Alas! it is a fearful thing for any of us to be intrusted with 
unlimited power. Besides, the Anglo-Saxon race, wherever 
found, manifest a peculiar scorn of the dark races and their 
peculiarities. Whatever advantages of race or culture or 
religion we may possess, freedom from prejudice is not among 
them. We persist in holding that all good things are of one 
kind and fashion, and that our own. We cannot easily admit 
that there may be more than one good color for the skin, 
more than one good form of government, more than one style 
of beauty, more than one good religion, more than one com- 
mendable routine of manners and customs. Even in food we 
have our prejudices. This was ludicrously shown in the case 
of an English lady, long absent from England, who, on return- 
ing, wept to find she had lost the taste for roast-beef. Lesson 
upon lesson we must have before we can so far rid ourselves 
of prejudice as to do justice to Asiatics. And when we par- 
tially succeed in curing ourselves of this prejudice, we are 
suspected of degeneracy. Strange to say, the prejudice of 
race and religion seems strongest among those who hold it as 
a sacred dogma, that all races originated in Adam, and that 
all the sound morality and theology found among the Chinese, 
Hindus, and Persians came, in some way, from our Bible. 
It should seem to be a legitimate inference from such a creed, 
that all men are brethren, and that all religions are related, 
and therefore to be treated tenderly, — at least fairly. 

The basis of Hindu civilization is broader than that of the 
Chinese. Besides agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, 
which belong to the two in common, to an extent not 
equalled in Europe till the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, the Hindu civilization has been eminently aided by 
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worship, war, and poetry, — helps to which China has owed 
little. In government the Hindus have been weak, except in 
the local governments of villages, while the Chinese have been 
strong. In philosophy the Chinese have been respectable, the 
Hindus highly so. In language, a higher instrument of civil- 
ization, the Hindus have been very strong, the Chinese very 
weak. In morality, the four civilizations — Chinese, Hindu, 
Mohammedan, and European — seem to have been about 
equal till the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. If Europe 
was superior in some points of morality, Asia was as much 
superior in others. In fact, taking religion in its broad sense, 
as comprehending worship, morality, theology, and church, 
Europe could claim little superiority over Asia till the time 
of Luther. An absurd assertion this to strict Catholics, and 
a puzzling one to those Protestants whose aversion to hea- 
thenism is scarce equalled by their hatred of Romanism, but 
sufficiently accurate to those Protestants and Catholics who 
consider Luther a great blessing to our common Christianity, 
who look at Oriental religion through a clearer medium than 
Occidental prejudice, and who perceive that all religions and 
moralities, still more all theologies, are meandering streams, 
not the straight canals our dogmatisms decree. If it be said 
that Europe before Luther, however superstitious, had no 
Juggernath, it is sufficient to reply that Asia had no Inqui- 
sition, — a more horrible thing, yet so deeply imbedded in 
Kuropeanism that its spirit still afflicts, in modified forms, 
some of the most enlightened regions of Europe and America. 
Bigotry and intolerance are little known among Chinese and 
Hindus, though nearly as common among Mohammedans as 
among Christians. It is humiliating to think, and, a salutary 
lesson if we will but receive it, that so good a thing as relig- 
ion may be proud and unbrotherly, dogmatic and insulting. 
Dwelling fondly on the whole history of our civilization and 
religion, even the darker passages, we are slow to perceive 
that we may in some things learn truth and a Christ-like 
spirit from other religions and races; that even Asiatics may 
sometimes, with reason, turn away from our too narrow and 
hard-hearted theology, our too complacent philanthropy, our 
too arrogant ecclesiasticism. The universality of our claims is 
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in singular contrast with the partialism of our dogmas, and 
even of our practice. Some of us have proceeded so far in 
tolerance as to bear with other races and other complexions, 
without being able to enlarge our charity sufficiently to com- 
prehend other religions also. It is a serious fault in our 
religious education, that we are taught to underrate all re- 
ligions but our own, The poor Irishman we can often bear 
with as a Ceit, but not as a Papist. The African or Hindu 
we can treat with tenderness and respect as a black man, but 
not as a heathen or Mohammedan. To some it is a justifica- 
tion of aggressive wars and the slave-trade, that black men 
thereby have Christianity imposed upon them; to a far larger 
number, this gain to Christianity is felt to be some apology 
for the wrong. We have yet to learn, and we can learn it 
from the Hindus and the Chinese, that religions are to be 
treated with tenderness and respect, as well as races and com- 
plexions. We have yet to learn, and we shall learn it, that 
the religious convictions and sincere worships of others are 
as sacred as our own. What we now pride ourselves in as 
Christian toleration is often nothing but ecclesiastical inso- 
lence, —a relic of barbarism to be civilized out of us. The 
Inquisition dies hard. It lingers on, in spiritual assumption, 
sectarian narrowness, theological unfairness and bigotry, sane- 
timonious slander. 

We have remarked incidentally, that the Chinese and Hin- 
dus have known no retrograde movement in their civiliza- 
tion so marked as to make for them “dark ages” like our 
own. There has been a physical ground for this, which we do 
not remember to have seen noticed, and which we will here 
briefly state, though our limits scarcely allow the considera- 
tion of physical agencies. China, having the sea on the east 
and south, and almost impassable deserts and mountains on 
the west, has been open to barbarians only on the north; 
India was equally fortunate in its position; so that these two 
civilizations in their struggles with barbarous hordes were 
stimulated and reinforced, but never overwhelmed, by their 
Northern invaders. Very different was the position of Europe, 
which at one time had to contend with the energetic tribes 
of the north and northeast, and also with the still more dan- 
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gerous Saracens on the south and southeast, and thus came 
near being overwhelmed with an excess of stimulation and 
reinforcement. Hence those strange chaotic centuries, where- 
in rose up four providential men,— Charlemagne, Alfred, 
Hildebrand, and Dante,— full of inspiration and strength, 
to conduct the chosen people, Moses and Joshua like, through 
and out of the desert and darkness. There were doubtless 
moral causes co-operating with physical position to enable 
the Chinese and Hindoos to maintain their civilization; but 
these causes we have neither the space nor the materials to 
trace out. 

Of all the great civilizations of Asia and the world, Mo- 
hammedanism has the narrowest basis, has been developed 
by the fewest instrumentalities. Religion, war, and poetry 
have heen the great forces by which it has grown into such 
vast dimensions. Law, philosophy, commerce, agriculture, 
manufactures, have contributed their aid in less degree than 
in the other civilizations. It is a simple, grand, energetic de- 
velopment, but not manifold and comprehensive. In agricul- 
ture and manufactures the Mohammedans have always been 
behind the Chinese and Hindus, owing chiefly, we suppose, 
to inferiority of soil and other physical hinderances. We are 
accustomed to condemn the Mohammedaus for despotism, po- 
lygamy, and the degradation of woman. But it is not they 
alone who are chargeable with these sins. Despotism has 
always prevailed in Asia, and always will till a higher civ- 
ilization is developed. The Anglo-Indian government is as 
despotic as other Asiatic governments, and necessarily so. 
Polygamy also is an Asiatic rather than a Mohammedan evil. 
Europe owes its freedom from polygamy, and the higher 
position of its women, to a combination of favorable circum- 
stances and influences. Monogamy prevailed in Greece, was 
still stronger in Rome; and respect for women was a marked 
peculiarity of the Germanic tribes. During the Middle Ages, 
the ideal of woman, and as a consequence her condition, was 
still further elevated by Mariolatry, chivalry, and the home 
influences of feudal castles ; so that at the close of the Middle 
Ages the woman of Europe was considerably higher than the 
woman of Asia, though the superiority of the European man 
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was only beginning to be discernible. The extent to which 
polygamy prevails in Asia has been somewhat exaggerated, 
and so also has the degradation of woman. In Arabia, Per- 
sia, India, and China the condition of woman on the whole 
corresponds with the stage of civilization. While polygamy 
is permitted throughout Asia, (as it has been from time im- 
memorial,) monogamy is the common practice. Nature en- 
forces it in all countries and climates, under all religions. 
By fixing our attention on the harems of Utah and Consian- 
tinople, we may incline to a different opinion; but a broader 
survey will bring us back to the conclusion, that polygamy is 
only the exception. That it is a great evil, wherever it pre- 
vails, is certain. It shows itself in its worst forms in the noto- 
rious harems of sultans, pachas, rajahs, and Mormons. 

Mohammedan civilization is now in eclipse, or, as many 
think, in decline, owing to a combination of adverse causes. 
First, its military power is paralyzed by the military science of 
Christendom; and Islam is too proud and self-reliant to borrow 
of Christians. The example of Runjeet Sing and the Sikhs 
shows what can be accomplished by Asiatics, when willing to 
borrow the military discipline and science of Europe. Sec- 
ondly, the Turks, the least civilized of the greater Moham- 
medan races, and the most recently arrived from barbarism, 
having risen to the first military and political position, have 
proved too ignorant to maintain it. Thirdly, the Moham- 
medans, unlike the Hindus and the Chinese, have had no 
“broad agricultural basis to fall back upon,—the most con- 
servative and stable of civilizing influences. Tyre, Athens, 
Carthage, in ancient times, Venice and Portugal in modern, 
wanting a numerous agricultural class, were also short-lived. 
Fourthly, Islamism, having a narrower basis than any other 
contemporary civilization, manifests its comparative weakness 
as soon as one only of its elements of strength fails. 

The distinctly religious element of Islam, contrary to com- 
mon opinion, is probably, on the whole, as strong as ever; 
perhaps it has even gained in some directions more than it has 
lost in others. In heroism and intensity it has declined ; but 
in power of habit and. unyielding tenacity, it is as strong as 
any religion has ever been or can be; in its ability to spread 
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itself by spiritual influences and peaceful conquests, it has been 
for four centuries, and is still, the leading religion of the world. 
Christianity, since the fifteenth century, has greatly improved 
itself by internal reform and development, — has spread itself 
extensively by colonization, — has, in South America, Mexico, 
and the Philippine Islands, established itself by conquest ; 
but as a proselyting power it has accomplished little. The 
Roman Catholics, from the fourteenth century, have exerted 
themselves with great zeal to make converts; their persever- 
ance and self-denial continue to the present time; but the 
results are insignificant. Protestants began their missionary 
labors a hundred and fifty years ago, and during the last fifty 
years have rivalled the Catholics in zeal, and surpassed them 
in the expenditure of pecuniary resources, but with even less 
success. These statements, however contrary to popular im- 
pressions, are not made rashly, nor without careful attention 
to facts. Limited and temporary successes have encouraged 
earnest and hopeful men and women in their praiseworthy 
labors and sufferings ; but it may now be considered as estab- 
lished by the experiments of more than four centuries, made 
in all methods, upon all races, that Christianity, in its present 
stage of development, and in the present state of the world, 
has little to expect from propagandism, — though considera- 
ble good, of various sorts, may be hoped for from the efforts 
in that direction. Meanwhile, during the progress of these 
varied and widely extended Christian experiments, Islam, by 
spontaneous and. not spasmodic movement, has been quietly 
spreading itself through the Asiatic islands, through large 
portions of Africa, and to some extent in the cities of India. 
Half the conquests of Islam have been made without the 
sword, and the greater part of its peaceful triumphs have 
been achieved since it has been working side by side with 
Christianity. All great prevailing religions have their peri- 
ods of proselytism,— periods when external conditions and 
internal adaptations favor this method of extension. The 
Portuguese, who have exerted themselves in the cause of 
propagandism with as much zeal and success as any portion 
of Christendom, worked as rivals of the Mohammedans in the 
Indian Archipelago, but were immeasurably outstripped by 
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them. Conditions and adaptations favored the Oriental faith, 
but not the Occidental ; this is the philosophy of so great dif- 
ference of result. Mohammedan increase by propagandism, 
since the fourteenth century, amounts probably to forty mil- 
lions or more ; that of Christianity, in the same way and time, 
may amount to two or three millions, mostly Roman Catholic 
converts. One reason why Christianity, especially in its Prot- 
estant form, does not find ready reception among half-civilized 
and barbarous races, is that the missionaries are so widely 
separated from them in habits, sympathies, developments, 
complexion. Between the Christians on the one side, and the 
Malays, Javanese, Dyaks, and the African tribes on the other, 
there are no mutual understandings and attractions, — no per- 
manent bonds of union. For such races the Arab trader and 
colonist is by far the fittest and most successful propagandist. 
Mohammedanism during these last four centuries has spread 
itself much as Christianity did in the first five or six centuries 
of the Church,— quite as extensively and by similar adapta- 
tions; but this extension has attracted far less attention, 
because the converted races are less important, and far re- 
moved from the central regions of human development. In 
most instances where Mohammedanism has been received 
voluntarily, (the cases where this or any other faith has been 
propagated by force alone are few,) it has proved an elevating 
influence. This is strikingly seen in the case of the Bugis 
of Celebes, who three centuries ago were unlettered pagans, 
but who, after receiving Mohammedanism, (which they re- 
ceived while Christianity was also at the door pressing for 
admission,) invented an alphabet, established government, 
developed commerce, and are now making more vigorous 
advances towards a superior civilization than any race of the 
Archipelago has ever done. 

In the matter of race, many of the Mohammedans of Asia 
appear to have every requisite for a higher culture. The 
Arabs, the Persians, the Turks, the Afghans, the Beloochees, 
and many of the Moslems of India, are fine races of men. 
Military science is likely, sooner or later, to take root among 
these races, some of whom have already, in an eminent degree, 
every other qualification for superior soldiers and able gener- 
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als. Military science will open the way for other science, 
and then will come rivalship with Europe. Such is the order 
of development in Russia. There is less of civilization in 


‘ Russia (the nobles excepted) than in Southern Asia, and the 


religion certainly is not superior, but military science and 
energetic government are preparing the way for general eleva- 
tion throughout the Russian empire. Similar results are more 
than possible in many portions of Asia. Those high qualities 


_of race which enabled the Arabs to stride forth suddenly, 


in advance of all the races, continue unchanged, ready as 
ever to fascinate the Oriental world with revelation and valor 
and poetry. On the whole, there seem to be sufficient reasons 
for concluding that Mohammedanism, though declining in 
some respects and in some localities, has not yet fully accom- 
plished the work which Providence has given it to do. 

In order to complete our survey and estimate of Asiatic 
civilization, it remains to compare it, somewhat more defi- 
nitely and directly than we have yet done, with the civiliza- 
tion of Europe. The suggestions we have thrown out may be 
sufficient to fix attention upon the important fact, that the 
inferiority of Orientalism did not become manifest till the 
sixteenth century, when Europe entered upon its great career, 
surpassing its own past unfolding, as well as all other revela- 
tions of humanity. The roots of this European superiority 
may be traced back through the Middle Ages to the wonderful 
civilization of the Greeks, but to do any justice to this part of 
the general history of civilization would, entirely exceed our 
limits. It will be seen that our present civilization has a 
broader and more complex basis than that of any of the civ- 
ilizations of Asia. The riches of the past, the blood and 
nutriment of many races and the best, the accumulations 
of many nations and empires, the beauties and sublimities 
of the noblest arts, the treasures of the choicest literatures 
and philosophies, the sanctities and moralities of the truest 
and best religions (one of them the best of all),— all these 
foundations and disciplines, whether borrowed or inherited 
or developed, predetermined Europe rather than Asia to be 
the birthplace of Bacon and the sciences. In the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, the superiorities and vast possibilities 
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of European culture were beginning to be obscurely revealed, 
here and there; but in the sixteenth and all the following 
centuries, Asia has been left far behind. Besides the moral 
and intellectual causes suggested for this difference of destiny, 
there has been a special physical cause in the peculiar configu- 
ration of Europe, its seas and coasts and climate, which we 
can only thus hint at and pass on. 

Inferiority is less seen in the laboring than in the intel- 
lectual classes of Asia. In fact, the lower orders of Asiatics 
are superior to the corresponding classes in Europe, so far as 
it respects actual attainments in some of the valuable results 
of civilized society, apart from all questions of future promise. 
They are more temperate, more submissive to reason and 
law, have more confirmed habits of order and self-control, 
are more polished in manners, are further removed from riots 
and mobs and the grosser crimes. They have acquired the 
habit of living on little, thus maintaining their civilization 
at a cheaper rate; they succeed better in making poverty 
and self-respect go together. The civilized European (partic- 
ularly the Englishman and his descendants in America, both 
manifesting herein a younger and weaker civilization than 
that of the French and the Italians) bears about a ponderous 
burden of expense, which is a millstone about his neck; the 
Asiatic, having cheaper wants, older and stronger habits of 
decorum and sobriety, can lose money without losing caste, 
can rise or fall in style with less elevation or depression of 
soul. The vices and excesses of the courts of Indian prin- 
ces—anomalous courts in which there is nothing to do, 
while there are ample revenues to be squandered on vicious 
idleness—are not to be taken as specimens of the habits of 
the people. When the time of self-government shall return, 
(as return it must, for the blunders and insults and taxations 
of foreigners cannot be eternal,) these corrupt and idle courts, 
corrupt because idle, will be swept away. 

There is not sufficient reason for believing that the Asiatic 
man is dying out because he is old, and because he is below 
our standard in some things, and rejects our ideals in others. 
The Jews are old and scattered, and long ago lost their 
nationality, but exhibit no indications of decay; the Armin- 
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ians and Parsees have had a similar history with similar 
results; all three are vigorous and superior Asiatic races, 
without nationality, yet with as sure prospect of a long and 
prosperous future as any race. The Hindus manifest no 
symptoms of decay; they are protected from permanent Euro- 
pean intrusion by climate, as well as religion and caste. What 
race but the Arab, and what religion but that of Mohammed 
(to be greatly improved it may be hoped), is fitted to find a 
home in Arabia? Mohammed was only a reformer and organ- 
izer of religious, social, and military ideas as old as the times 
of Abraham and Job, and how much older we know not. 
In Persia, Europeans can live, so far as climate is concerned ; 
but they will meet with powerful, and probably successful 
rivals, in that superior race of men (now followers of Moham- 
med after a fashion of their own) whose ancestors had the 
misfortune (for us, the good fortune) to lose the battle of 
Marathon, and to have boasting and hostile Greeks for their 
historians. In China, also, climate will allow European colo- 
nization; but in crowding, trading, cheating, working, econ- 
omizing, they will find such competition as they have never 
before encountered. It must be long, if ever, before the Chi- 
nese can be elbowed out of China, even by insolent Euro- 
peans and Americans. 

Is Asia then to remain unchanged? Certainly not. Rail- 
roads and telegraphs and military science are becoming natu- 
ralized in India. They will be welcomed by the Chinese. 
European machinery and manufactures will follow; for the 
Hindus and Chinese will make the best, and by far the cheap- 
est, factory operatives in the world. These changes will draw 
after them others. Scientific agriculture will be introduced ; 
and at length pure science. Education is already extending 
,and improving. In some of the languages of India, the press, 
in the hands of natives, is beginning to exert a considerable in- 
fluence. Religions are becoming modified and reformed. To 
nourish and water, without inundating, all this growth and 
progress, there will be colonies of Europeans and Americans, 
wherever commerce attracts and climate favors. By this con- 
tact and commerce of Europeans, Americans, and Asiatics, new 
races of men will be developed. Let us not flatter ourselves 
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that the Creator has exhausted himself upon Anglo-Saxons. 
‘The laws of climate and race move on, revealing, as they move, 
the Unwearied Wisdom, independent of our parliaments, con- 
gresses, synods, our prophets, priests, philanthropists ; in other 
phrase, God is everywhere, pervading all matter and spirit, all 
history and civilization, and moulding them after the eternal 
ideals. The last star is not yet discovered, nor created; nor 
the last race. Changes and improvements in Oriental society 
are coming, greater and better than we can plan or predict or 
conceive. That wide-spread monotony of governorships, col- 
lectorships, chaplaincies, mess-tables, punkahs, beef and beer, 
which the English imagination paints as the future of Asia, 
need not disturb the dreams of the philosopher or the artist ; 
neither need we fear for Asia the equally afflicting prospect of 
American caucuses, camp-meetings, tract-societies, unventilated 
court-rooms, and conventicles, unamused youth, unexpanded 
manhood, ungenial age. These two Anglo-Saxon civilizations 
are energetic, rapidly improving, highly commendable in the 
main, unsurpassed in ancient or modern times, unequalled 
save by Greece, Germany, France, and Italy, but as yet too 
confined, dogmatic, unartistic, unsympathizing. The Persians, 
the Arabians, the Hindus, the Chinese, while learning much 
from us, will also be our teachers, and help to form the great 
Asiatic races and nations and religions and civilizations that 
are to be. Be not startled, good reader, at these suggestions. 
To thine own physical and spiritual system, how many races 
contribute their blood, how many worships and cultures their 
influence! And if the past has been so abundant and various, 
why not the future also ? | 
We write in the interest of human brotherhood ; in the per- 
suasion that Anglo-Saxons, however grand their destiny, how- 
ever prolonged their history, are not to go fillibustering for ever 
round the world, crushing under their hard heel all the races 
and colors and systems and ideals that differ from their own. 
Surely Asiatics also are children of the good God, who watches 
their history, influences their nationalities, guides their pro- 
gressions, perpetuates and modifies their races, restores their 
declensions, as truly as our own. Half the world, the older 
and larger, is not left Fatherless, as our dogmas teach., Long 
8 * 
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ago it was said by a wise Hindu, that “ God is the God of all 
mankind, and not of Mohammedans only” ;—nor of Anglo- 
Saxons alone, he might have added, if living now, when these 
noble but narrow men are, if possible, even more exclusive 
(many of them, not all) than the followers of Mohammed. 
Theirs is the old Jewish spirit, which could not see beauty and 
truth apart from the Hebrew Scriptures and traditions. Against 
this bigotry the Christians fought their battle and triumphed, 
so enlarging the Jewish pale as to take in the worlds of Greece 
and Rome and Germany, preparing for themselves new and 
broader Scriptures and traditions. But here they stopped to 
gather up their gains, and harmonize their antagonisms. The 
remainder of the human family, then almost unknown, was 
left outside, beyond sympathy and appreciation. There they 
are still left. And now, as many claim, they may be admitted 
within the pale of brotherhood only on the hard condition of 
renouncing what they have learned from the Universal Teacher, 
the education secured by many thousand years of development 
under the all-comprehending Providence. Even the spirit of 
toleration, a high virtue attained throughout two thirds of Asia, 
must be renounced, and Asiatics, if admitted to our fellowship, 
must come in stripped of their best attainments, and degraded. 
And this exclusiveness is set up as the only true Christianity ! 
When shall men, “ unscaling their long-abused sieht,” look 
forth with as free an eye on the world of man, his worships and 
beliefs and cultures, as on the world of matter, on the stars 
and the strata, the attractions and orbits? Does not more than 
half of our present Christian civilization come from the Greeks 
and Romans and Germans? Why forbid that it be still further 
enlarged and enriched? When shall we understand that God 
is universal, pervading the universe, and not dwelling outside 
of it in some sectarian corner, — pouring his inspirations through 
all men and all ages, — recognizing a general harmony in the 
vast chorus of variously modulated voices? Has not the Cre- 
ator and Educator of all long enough and widely enough set us 
the example of comprehensiveness? Let us then at length 
make room for our brethren the Hindus, the Chinese, the 
Mohammedans, to worship the common Father at the common 
altar; doing no injustice to any ; abating no reasonable claims 
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of our own; forbidding no partialities, nor even prejudices, ex- 
cept such as war against the general toleration and harmony ; 
and so, as the humane result, securing the rights, the develop- 
ments, the adaptations, the excellences, the nationalities, the 
civilizations of all. Even if we insist on drinking commonly, 
as hitherto, each from his own sectarian tank, let us not ignore 
the great living streams of general thought, the wide seas of 
common sentiment. While each shall think his own thought, 
pray his own prayer, frequent his own church, let us also learn 
to walk reverently through the venerable groves of the ages, 
and to worship unreluctantly in the spacious cathedrals of man. 
It is time we had grasped St. Paul’s idea, that God is God of 
Gentile as well as Jew; that in Heathendom as well as Chris- 
tendom the kingdom of God is within us, and the kingdom of 
evil also; that we are all in one great school, though in widely 
different classes and grades, from Plato and Paul and Bacon 
and Leibnitz in the highest, to Batta and Dyak and Australian 
in the lowest. 





Art. I.— LORD CORNWALLIS IN AMERICA. 


1. Correspondence of CHar Es, firsts Marquis CorNWALLIs. Ldiied, 
with Notes, by CHarLes Ross, Esq. In three volumes. Lon- 
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2. History of England, from the Peace of Versailles to the Peace of 
Utrecht. 17138-1783. By Lorp Manon [Ear Srannope]. 
Vol. VII. London. 1854. 
3. The Life of Frederic William von Steuben, Major-General in the 


Revolutionary Army. By Frireprico Kapp. New York: Ma- 
son Brothers. 1859. 


THERE is hardly an American school-boy who has not asked 
himself, when ‘he read of the capitulation of Lord Cornwallis 
at Yorktown, — the dénouement, as it proved, of our Revolu- 
tion, — what his business was there, — how or why it happened 
that, with an army of several thousand men, he should have 
been situated, in mid-summer, in one of the few places on the 
continent where a French fleet could blockade him, while an 
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American-French army cooped him in by land. At the time 
of his capitulation a war of pamphlets attempted to solve this 
question, but left it still rather an open question to the general 
reader. We looked, therefore, with particular interest to the 
publication of Lord Cornwallis’s Correspondence, hoping that 
some additional light might be thrown on what is a curious 
point in our national history. 

We have not been wholly disappointed. The painstaking 
editor of the letters does not himself set forth, with great suc- 
cess, the lessons which Lord Cornwallis’s maiden campaigns 
teach. But in a few private letters, which he publishes for the 
first time, are some little hints which illustrate the more cum- 
brous public despatches which Lord Cornwallis himself pub- 
lished in 1783.* What comes more to the point is a glimpse 
of family history in its connection with the melancholy admin- 
istration of England at that period. The coolness between 
Clinton and Cornwallis is easily enough understood, when we 
see, in the former, only the unfortunate commander-in-chief 
sent out to work impossibilities, with no friends at court, and 
in the other, the dashing young nobleman, who had backers in 
plenty at home, who was always kept in his sinecure or his 
laborious offices whether successful or unsuccessful, whether 
voting with government or with the opposition. We may add, 
that whoever chooses to read the history with the parallel vol- 
umes of Tarleton’s Campaigns, Greene’s and Lafayette’s let- 
ters, Washington’s correspondence, the new Life of Steuben, 
and the contemporary memoirs of Clinton and Cornwallis 
themselves, will have as striking an illustration as he can ask 
for, of those vices of administration which seem inseparable 
from British government, — at which, however, as if they were 
novelties, the world expressed such naive surprise when they 
exhibited themselves lately, highly magnified, but with sharp 
outline, on the field of the Crimea. 

Now that it is all over, and that the passage of the better 
part of a century enables us to begin to read history truly, 
there is something very entertaining, often really pathetic, in 





* An Answer to that Part of the Narrative of Sir Henry Clinton which relates to 
the Conduct of Earl Cornwallis. London. 1783. 
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following along the different moves on the chess-board, as re- 
vealed by the different players in this square game, when there 
were two partners on each side. Lafayette was in his maiden 
campaign, as commander-in-chief, in that part of this summer 
where he opposed Cornwallis. In face of Earl Stanhope, of Mr. 
Ross and Mr. Kapp, we hold to the opinion of Colonel Tarle- 
ton, who was nearer the field than they, that the campaign 
does Lafayette high credit as a military man. Tarleton says 
specifically, that there is but one instance ‘where Lafayette 
committed himself in a very difficult campaign,” and repeats 
this judgment more than once. Nor does Lord Cornwallis ever 
express any other opinion. Such testimony, direct and indirect, 
may be set against the military speculations of civilians. Lafay- 
ette, in his familiar letters to Washington, constantly confides 
to him his suspicions and his surprises. Why were the 
Earl’s troops embarked, and then disembarked ? Why did he 
march here, and then march back again? These questions, 
and the speculations with which he tries to answer them, are 
of curious interest now, when we can parallel them with Corn- 
wallis’s sulky notes, explaining that he had been obliged to 
change plans of a sudden, because Clinton had so ordered. 
Lafayette’s study of an enemy’s plan of campaign might well 
be difficult, when, as it proved, that enemy was not permitted 
to follow such plan as he had himself formed. Lafayette’s 
‘intelligence’ proves curiously accurate, now that the whole 
of both sides is so nearly opened to us. 

The history of Lord Cornwallis’s Virginian campaign may 
be briefly told in language adapted to those readers who would 
not consult their maps if we alluded nicely to localities. The 
English government was not strong in generals at this period. 
With those it had, we suppose the American service, after the 
first, was not popular. Lord Effingham, who was a Lieutenant- 
General, had thrown up his commission, because he thought 
the Colonists in the right. General Gage was recalled in dis- 
grace very early. Fortunately for us, Clive died, by his own 
hand, just before the war began. After it began, Lord Percy, 
whose rank in the peerage must have given weight to his im- 
pressions, soon saw enough of fighting, and went home. His 
reasons have never, we believe, been made public. General 
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Burgoyne’s experiment did not prove creditable, and Carleton 
and Howe both quarrelled with the government and were re- 
called. Meanwhile the statesman in charge of the war in the 
English Cabinet was Lord George Germaine, who in 1760 
had been found guilty of disobedience to orders at Minden 
(where he failed to do just what Lord Cardigan did at Bala- 
klava), “‘ and unfit to serve his Majesty in any military capacity 
whatever.’”’* This verdict, however, had been rendered in face of 
the favor of George the Third, then heir apparent, — and Lord 
George Germaine regained place, though never popularity. 
These facts make it, in a measure, intelligible, why, when Lord 
Cornwallis, who had already distinguished himself at the battle 
of Brandywine in this country, offered his services to the king, 
in the spring of 1779, they should have been accepted, though 
his appointment wounded Clinton, his superior, who at once 
tried to withdraw, — and though Cornwallis himself had stead- 
ily acted and voted with the opposition in the House of Lords. 
He was a nobleman, — he was young, active, and ambitious, — 
and he was everybody’s cousin, or grandson, or nephew, or 
brother-in-law. He had any amount desirable of influence, 
while poor Sir Henry Clinton, as we have intimated, had little 
or none. It would have been better policy to have put the 
young gentleman into the first place, and to have recalled 
Clinton, as he asked them to do. But with peculiar skill in 
disaffecting everybody, the government compelled Clinton to 
remain in command, while they sent Cornwallis as second to 
the Southern Colonies, making him nominally Clinton’s infe- 
rior, but really trusting him, and distrusting that hardly-treated 
officer. 

With Clinton at New York, and Cornwallis in South Caro- 
lina, the latter bidden to report directly home, as well as to 
his nominal superior, and the two often a month or more 
apart, with land communication quite impracticable, the trans- 





* “Our six regiments did wonders ; and our horse would have done, if my Lord 
George Sackville only had let them. But when Prince Ferdinand said ‘ Charge!’ 
his Lordship could not hear, or could not translate the German word for ‘ Forward !’ 
and so we only beat the French, without utterly annihilating them, as we might, 
had Lord Granby or Mr. Warrington had the command, My Lord is come back to 
town, and is shouting for a court-martial.” — Mr. George Warrington to his brother 
Harry, London, August 20, 1759. 
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actions of 1780 and 1781 may well have been embroiled at 
the best. There appears in the history, at once, a character- 
istic which appears in the English official documents to this 
day, which, we should think, would drive crazy any officer on 
independent command. While the home government affects 
to superintend, it practically echoes the despatches of its ser- 
yants in its answers, to just that extent as to reveal to the 
servant, whoever he may be, that his masters have simply 
been trying to clear a correspondence-docket, without real 
opinion in the case, or understanding of it. Admiral A and 
General B differ on a certain point; from the same station 
they write home, the Admiral that he considers black to be 
black, — the General that his impression is that it is white. 
How depressing to both of them to find, when the answers 
are received, that each is the invariable echo of the letter !— 
to one, “‘I am directed to say, that Her Majesty, &c., &c., 
&c. entirely agrees with you in the impression that black is 
to be regarded as black”’ ;—to the other, “I am directed to 
say, that Her Majesty, &c., &., &c. entirely agrees with you 
in opinion that black is to be regarded as white.” In these 
Clinton and Cornwallis despatches, — while it is clear enough 
that Lord George Germaine favored Cornwallis at heart to the 
utmost, — it is also clear that he pretended he favored Clinton 
when he wrote to him. We doubt, however, whether this was 
so much an intentional duplicity, as the fatuity of pretending 
to answer letters which he did not understand, and thus vir- 
tually approving of two inconsistent plans of operations. 
When Cornwallis arrived at Charleston, what was he to 
co? The English were already masters of that city by its 
capitulation. There appeared at once the difficulty which 
Chatham had predicted in the speech which school-boys repeat 
after him to this day. ‘* With fifty thousand men,” said he, 
‘“‘vyou can ravage the country, waste and destroy as you 
march; but can you in a territory of two or three thousand 
miles occupy the places you have passed?” With four thou- 
sand regular troops and his Provincials, Cornwallis was left 
by Clinton in Charleston on the 5th of June, 1780, to occupy 
important posts as far distant from each other as Savannah, 
Augusta, and Georgetown, to repel any efforts of the American 
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generals, and to keep down “ the rising spirit of disaffection.” 
With this general and wide commission, he went gallantly 
enough to work, but any one who knows what that country 
was and is physically, and what it was politically then, must 
see what a hopeless business he was engaged in. It was 
not so difficult to beat the armies, but what then? General 
Greene told the whole story very well two years afterwards, 
when, in a letter to Washington, he said of the American 
army, “ We fight, get beat, and fight again.” The whole 
history of the campaign shows that the English generals 
gained no more by victories than they did by defeats. And 
Cornwallis himself clearly felt before long, after the first 
excitement of the thing was over, that the marching and 
countermarching up and down in the Highlands was a mere 
case of 





















‘<¢ Let’s go to the woods,’ said Richard to Robin,” 


followed by the other refrains of the nursery-song : 


“* What to do there?’ said Robin to Bobbin,” 


and 
“¢To shoot at a wren,’ said John all alone.” 


What was worse was, that, granting they got the wren, there 
followed the question, 






‘* How shall we get her home ?” 






To which the only reply was, 






“In a cart with six horses.” 









It was hard enough for Cornwallis and Rawdon to feed their 
own soldiers, and to get them over the ground. But what 
should they do with a great cortége of prisoners, and how get 
the “carts with six horses” across these rivers, which were 
never bridged, have never been from that day to this day, 
and never will be? In the midst of such difficulties Lord 
Cornwallis showed himself a vigorous, ready officer, full of re- 
source. He soon gave up his baggage-train and other impedi- 
ments, and supported himself on the country through which 
he passed, with all his troops equipped in light marching order, 
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as light infantry or cavalry.* In this condition, after a good 
deal of manceuvring to and fro, he and Greene, almost by mu- 
tual consent, fought the battle of Guilford Court-House. Lord 
Cornwallis was successful, so far as holding the field went, but 
he lost a quarter part of his force,—and there followed this 
perpetual 

“ What to do then ?” 


What he did was to march down to. the sea-shore again, for 
new supplies, to Wilmington, at the’ mouth of the river on 
whose head-waters he had been engaged so long. The victory 
was of no practical worth to him, — he was two hundred miles 
from his nearest support,—and yet he must do something. 
It is at Wilmington, on the 10th of April, 1781, that he writes 
to General Phillips, who was now in command of the English 
forces in Virginia. This is the General Phillips who had been 
captured with Burgoyne, and exchanged afterwards. 


“DEAR PHILLIPS: — 

“T have had a most difficult and dangerous campaign, and was 
obliged to fight a battle two hundred miles from my communication, 
against an army seven times my number. The fate of it was long 
doubtful. We had not a regiment or corps that did not at some time 
give way; it ended, however, happily, in our completely routing the 
enemy and taking their cannon. The idea of our friends rising in any 
number and to any purpose totally failed, as I expected, and here I am, 
getting rid of my wounded and refitting my troops at Wilmington. I 
last night heard of the naval action, and your arrival in the Chesapeake. 
Now, my dear friend, what is our plan? Without one, we cannot suc- 
ceed, and I assure you that J am quite tired of marching about the coun- 
try in quest of adventures. If we mean an offensive war in America, 
we must abandon New York, and bring our whole force into Virginia ; 
we then have a stake to fight for, and a successful battle may give us 
America. If our plan is defensive, let us quit the Carolinas (which 
cannot be held defensively while Virginia can be so easily armed against 
us), and stick to our salt pork at New York, sending now and then a 
detachment to steal tobacco, &c. 

“T daily expect three regiments from Ireland; leaving one of them 





* Mr. Kapp, on good German authority, says that the European services borrowed 
the efficient,and extensive use of light infantry, in the last seventy years, from Amer- 
ican Revolutionary experience. 
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at Charlestown, with the addition of the other two and the flank com- 
panies, I can come by land to you. But whether after we have joined 
we shall have a sufficient force for a war of conquest, I should think 
very doubtful. By a war of conquest, I mean to possess the country 
sufficiently to overturn the Rebel government, and to establish a militia 
and some kind of mixed authority of our own. 

“If no reinforcement comes, and I am obliged to march with my 
present force to the upper frontiers of South Carolina, my situation will 
be truly distressing. If I was to embark from hence, the loss of the 
upper posts in South Carolina would be inevitable. I have as yet re- 
ceived no orders. If the reinforcements arrive, I shall move from here, 
where the men will be sickly and the horses starved. If I am sure 
that you are to remain in the Chesapeake, perhaps I may come directly 
to you. 

“Tt is very difficult to get any letters conveyed by land on account 
of the vigilance and severity of the Rebel government. I believe all 
mine to General Arnold miscarried, and I did not receive one from 
him. 
































“ Most sincerely yours, 
“ CORNWALLIS.” 






We copy the whole of this letter, because it is perhaps the 
most valuable addition which this volume makes to the docu- 
ments published seventy-five years ago. Nine tenths of the 
letters reprinted here are old matter. We must add, that the 
editor does not seem to know what is important and what un- 
important in his American materials. 

This private letter shows very clearly what Lord Cornwallis 
was sighing for, and why he wrote at the same time to Eng- 
land, in a despatch published at the time, “‘I take the liberty 
of giving it as my opinion, that a serious attempt upon Virginia 
would be the most solid plan.” Near a week after, still chafing 
without orders at Wilmington, he resolved, though without re- 
inforcement, to march into Virginia to attempt his junction 
with General Phillips. From a letter which he wrote to that 
officer, published at the time, it appears that he was disap- 
pointed — out-manceuvred indeed —by General Greene’s return- 
ing into South Carolina. “My situation is very distressing,” 
he writes, and concludes to march north, abandoning the dis- 
trict assigned to his own command. Why he did this, the 
private letter above, to the same officer, shows. He was sick 
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“of marching about in quest of adventures.” He thought 
New York ought to be abandoned, and Virginia made the 
centre of operations. He had written home to say so, and he 
knew the cabinet well enough to know he should be sup- 
ported there. These were his motives for the fatal move. It 
is easy to see that he was in a distressing condition. It is 
easy to see that it was difficult for him to decide his course. 
It might be shown, perhaps, that any other course would have 
been fatal. But this is certain, that the course he did take, 
on his own responsibility, was fatal: And his superior officer, 
Sir Henry Clinton, evidently looked at it from the first with 
the greatest anxiety. 

Lord Cornwallis must have given Sir Henry Clinton some 
account of his reasons for this step at the time he took it, but 
his biographer omits the despatch which contained them, and 
we are left to his after excuses for it and to the new letter 
which we have copied above. When poor Clinton heard of 
it he was dismayed, as well he might have been. Lord Corn- 
wallis effected his junction with the English troops in Vir- 
ginia on the 20th of May. Before this time Clinton had re- 
inforced those troops from New York, without any idea that 
they were to be reinforced also from South Carolina. When 
he found that, without any order of his own, his second in 
command and the largest army he had in the field were in 
Virginia, he may well have remonstrated. As early as the 
2d of March he had written regarding the Virginia detach- 
ment, “If the Admiral delays too long, I shall dread still 
more fatal consequences.” When he did hear of what Corn- 
wallis had done, he wrote him sharply, but still generously ; 
answered his requisitions for accoutrements and supplies, but 
asked if he could send him back any troops to New York, 
which he himself thought threatened. 

It would have been a convenience to the reader of history 
if Mr. Ross had put any fragments of these letters from Clin- 
ton into his book. Lord Cornwallis did not receive this let- 
ter, as we learn from his own pamphlet, till the 12th of July, 
six weeks after it was written. But he received on the 26th 
of June some later letters from Clinton, asking again for the 
return of troops, unless he were engaged in new operations, 
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and at this moment he began what was virtually a retreat, 
which ended in his surrender at Yorktown in October. The 
offensive part of his Virginian campaign, therefore, lasted 
from the 20th of May to the 26th of June. During this 
period he was his own master, had an admirable army in 
command, was in full communication with his own fleet, and 
was marching through a country which afforded sufficient 
supplies. He was opposed by Lafayette, who was managing 
with consummate skill an inferior force, which, as he himself 
said, was not large enough to be beaten. Why in this period 
Cornwallis did nothing more, is one of the mysteries which his 
biographer did not solve. We had not a word from Corn- 
wallis during these five weeks; we have not a word now. He 
marched round “in search of adventures.’ It was in thi: 
expedition that he used in one of his despatches the phrase 
“the boy cannot escape me,’ when he thought he had en- 
trapped Lafayette. But “the boy” intercepted the despatch, 
escaped the Earl’s flank attack, and where he was least ex- 
pected appeared in force before him. After “ stealing a little 
tobacco,” capturing seven Assembly-men, and other such feats, 
which must have disgusted him as much as similar operations 
had done in South Carolina, Cornwallis returned to Williams- 
burg to receive Sir Henry Clinton’s orders, as he had prom- 
ised him he would do. Lafayette said, what was the truth, 
that he retired before him; but it is impossible that Lord 
Cornwallis should have been afraid of his force. We may 
say in passing, however, that, reading the correspondence 
now we have both sides, it is evident that Lafayette kept 
himself admirably informed of Cornwallis’s proceedings. He 
had spies among Cornwallis’s own servants, whose informa- 
tion, as we now know, was reliable. 

At Williamsburg Cornwallis met his orders, we might say 
his fatal orders. Here this book might have given us a good 
deal of information for history, if the editor would have print- 
ed the private letters which he seems to have had, as well 
as the public despatches which Lord Cornwallis published 
at the time. We only find two short extracts,—enough to 
show that he was at first undecided, and perhaps out of tem- 
per, but not enough to throw much more light on his proceed- 
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ings. What we know is briefly this. He received a letter 
from Clinton, written when that officer had just learned of 
the mutiny of the Pennsylvania line, and of the probability 
of his being himself attacked at New York. Leaving to Corn- 
wallis the privilege of moving upon Baltimore and Delaware, 
expressing his regret that he did not favor his owh plan for 
a march upon Philadelphia, he asks him to send him at 
New York, after reserving all such troops as he needs for his 
summer operations, two thousand men, or as many of them 
as he can spare. Cornwallis’s answer is printed here, as it’ 
was at the time. He does not think well of the attack on 
Philadelphia; he says nothing about Baltimore; he says he 
has examined Yorktown, and that he cannot establish safe 
posts there, and therefore, as the commander-in-chief had not 
approved of his own large scale plan of transferring the whole 
war into Virginia, he determines simply to send the troops 
he is asked for, and establish his defensive post for the sum- 
mer at Portsmouth, where our navy-yard is now established. 
We do not ask our readers to understand the details of this 
opinion ; they will understand its spirit, if we say that it is the 
answer of a sulky subordinate, disappointed because his own 
advice has been rejected, and resolved to ‘ obey orders though 
he break owners.”’ It does not seem as if Sir Henry Clinton 
could have satisfied him in any way at this time, unless he 
were willing to “abandon New York and bring our whole 
force into Virginia” ; in other words, to surrender the whole 
of his own plan of operations, in order to sustain the move- 
ment, which he had never ordered, of his own second in com- 
mand. 
From this time we begin to get more new letters. But after 
this time the game was really at an end, although Cornwallis 
did not know it. He fell back upon Portsmouth, and put his 
reinforcement for Clinton on board the ships. The American 
army and Lafayette thought, perfectly naturally, that he was 
retreating before them. Meanwhile poor Clinton, eager appar- 
ently to soothe this petted child whom he had to humor, coun- 
termanded his call for the embarkation of any of Cornwallis’s 
men, directed him to keep them all in Virginia, where he said 
he would take command himself as soon as the hot season was 
4 * 
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over. Before he came, the whole army were prisoners. Corn- 
wallis had disapproved of Portsmouth as a defensive position, 
—had gone back to York, which he also disapproved, and 
which was the place of all others where Lafayette and Wash- 
ington would have preferred to have him go. Washington’s 
majestic military and naval combination, which he had kept 

secret almost from his own right hand, had succeeded to a 
charm, and on the 17th of October, the fourth anniversary. 
of Burgoyne’s surrender, Lord Cornwallis, who had never 
‘suffered a defeat, was obliged to offer to surrender his whole 
army to the confederated forces. It was the end of the Eng- 
lish dominion over America. The Earl had obeyed his orders, 
and he had broken his owners. : 

We do not say what might have been. A contemporary 
English review, in its study of this same correspondence, 
tells us “ what was still on the cards.” Wedo not attempt 
so much as that, — to solve one or another of the “ifs”? which 
suggest themselves as we watch this critical closing of the 
game, and see the queen in a pet move into the very midst 
of the range of all the castles and knights and bishops of the 
adversary, too far from her poor paralyzed king for him to 
rescue her. But ‘we dare say this, and we believe England 
might study the lesson to advantage, — that England lost that 
campaign, because her Secretary for the Colonies liked the sec- 
ond in command-more than he did the commander-in-chief, — 
because that second presumed on that favor, and on his own 
social rank at home, so far as to take the fatal liberty at Wil- 
mington which no subordinate should have dared to take, — 
and that where such insubordination was possible, victory was 
of course impossible. Should the reader go a little further, 
and ask how it was that a Secretary for the Colonies dared 
so encourage an inferior against his commander, his question 
is answered in the history of that minister. How was it that 
a man who had been pronounced unworthy to serve the king 
in any military capacity, came to be giving the order to the 
king’s generals in America? When the Secretary of State 
holds office from the mere favor of his sovereign, in face of the 
verdict of the most imposing court which can sit in judgment 
on him, there is no need of asking further as to the fate of 
that sovereign’s army. 
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Before we leave this subject, we must add a word or two 
about the two books just now published, which have suggested 
this review of an old piece of history, for which they have 
afforded some additional information. 

The publication of Lord Cornwallis’s letters at the present 
time has probably been suggested by the interest attached to 
East Indian affairs. His career in the East Indies was honor- 
able and successful, and to that career the greater part of these 
volumes is given. We can understand, therefore, that the . 
editor, who is son of Major Ross, Cornwallis’s own aid in 
America, should have looked on the American part, which is 
after all a history of failure, as an unfortunate piece of 
drudgery, entailed on him before he could pass to the more 
exciting narratives of Oriental grandeur. But he went to work 
upon it in a dogged English way, and has executed it as well, 
perhaps, as a man can execute any work on a subject which 
does not interest him, relating to a country in which he is not 
at home. ‘True, there is a mistake of more or less importance 
on every page. But many of these errors are due to an at- 
tempt at a quite unnecessary degree of nicety in editing. 
Thus, if he had taken it for granted that his readers had heard 
of George Washington, he would not have said in a foot-note 
that Washington was born in England, nor have been obliged 
to correct that foot-note in the midst of a table of sixty errata. 
He always falls into the mistake of a man who thinks his hero 
can do next to no wrong, and the still greater mistake of a 
writer who thinks that his exclusive authorities are worth 
more than those which all the world has at hand. One in- 


stance of this last delusion is contained in the following pas- 
sage : — 


“Sir Nathaniel Wraxall, in his ‘Memoirs, gives a very graphic ac- 
count of his dining with Lord George Germaine on Sunday, November 
25, where he says he heard the account of the surrender of Yorktown. 
He states that the despatches had arrived at noon that day, and that 
after dinner Lord George took them out of his pocket and said, ‘The 
army has surrendered, and you may peruse the particulars of the capit- 
ulation’ The story must be entirely false. The despatch (No. 145, 
dated ‘ London, off Chesapeake, October 29, 1781’) did not reach Lon- 
don till midnight (it is so marked on the back of the letter), and is to 
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* 

the following effect: — That he, Sir Henry Clinton, sailed from Sandy 
Hook October 19, arrived off Cape Clear October 24, where he heard 
from some persons who had escaped from Yorktown, that on the 17th 
Lord Cornwallis had proposed to capitulate; and that, as no firing had 
been subsequently heard, he feared the rumor must be true. 

“Two things are therefore quite clear; that the despatches had not 
arrived when this dinner is said to have taken place, and that, when 
they did come, they contained no details of the capitulation.” 


This seems all very grand and fine, and as poor Wraxall 
has no friends, it is very easy to give him the lie direct in this 
cool way. We observe that the London Quarterly Review al- 
ludes to this note, and sweeps away with it Wraxall’s story of 
Lord North’s agitation on receiving the news. “How did 
Lord North take it?” ‘As he would have taken a cannon- 
ball in his heart,’ replied Lord George. ‘ He opened his 
arms, exclaiming wildly, as he paced up and down the room 
for a few minutes,‘ O God! it is all over!’ words which he 
repeated many times under the deepest agitation and dis- 
tress.” 

This story of Wraxall’s is too good, however, to be lost, — 
and we are glad to agree with Lord Mahon in accepting it. 
Mr. Ross’s grand indorsement on Clinton’s despatch “ received 
at midnight,” “so marked on the back of the letter,” has noth- 
ing to do with Wraxall’s correctness. The news of Cornwal- 
lis’s surrender came through France to England. A French 
frigate was sent from Yorktown on the 22d of October. She 
made a very quick run, and her news passed from France to 
London, where it arrived November 25th. There are printed 
letters of Walpole’s, of Romilly’s, and we know not how many 
other authorities, speaking of it as known on the 25th. Wal- 
pole, writing to Horace Mann on the 26th, says, “The news 
came yesterday.” The conversation at Lord George Ger- 
maine’s dinner-party related to news received through France. 
An allusion to the French Count de Maurepas’s knewledge 
of it introduced the conversation. The skeleton account, by 
Clinton, of his hearsay news received off Cape Charles (not 
Cape Clear, as Mr. Ross prints it), may not have been received 
till midnight at the office it was filed in. But-the fuller ad- 
vices from France had arrived in time for Lord George Ger- 
maine’s dinner. 
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Accordingly, in his terse answer to Clinton, he says: ‘“ We 
have no particulars but those which the French have pub- 
lished.” 

Mr. Ross would have saved himself all this unfortunate note, 
if he would have condescended to pay any attention to the 
printed authorities of the time. 

His last words should read : — 


“Two things are quite clear; that the despatches had arrived when 
this dinner is said to have taken place, and that they contained all the 
French account of the capitulation.” 


We speak literally, when we say there is an error on every 
page of the editor’s own work. For instance (p. 124): ‘ Major 
Cochrane .... was killed by a cannon-ball, October 17, 1781.” 
Five lines above, he has said that on that morning Lord 
Cornwallis had proposed a surrender. The impression given 
is, that Major Cochrane was shot while the chiefs were nego- 
tiating. In fact, he was killed on the 15th. 


Page 125. “It was observed that salutes were universally exchanged 
between them [the French and English], while such marks of courtesy 
were almost totally omitted by the Americans.” 


For this statement Mr. Ross gives no authority. We ven- 
ture to say that he derives it from a careless reading of Lord 
Mahon’s narrative, where, using the Abbé Mably as author- 
ity, he says: “The English officers courteously saluted every 
French officer, even of the lowest rank; a compliment which 
they withheld from every American, even of the highest.” 

Pages 126 and 127 consist of letters of the time. On a note 
to page 127, the author calls Henry Laurens the President of 
the United States. He was as much President of the United 
States, as the Lord Chancellor is President of Great Britain 
because he presides over the House of Lords. Page 128, again, 
is made up of copied correspondence. On page 129 comes the 
note on Wraxall, which we have quoted,—all wrong. And 
so we might go on. There is a long tirade because the ex- 
change of Lord Cornwallis against Mr. Laurens was so long 
delayed. If, again, Mr. Ross would have looked at the printed 
authorities, he would have been spared his extravagances. In 
Burke’s letters, the matter of the English politics about those 
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prisoners of war is dwelt on at no little length. The English 
ministry, in keeping up a spite they had against Burgoyne, 
attempted to the last to prevent his exchange against Mr. 
Laurens. This was under negotiation when Lord Cornwallis 
wanted to be exchanged against him. Lord Cornwallis thought, 
—and his biographer thinks after him,—that nobody had 
rights in anything which could take any precedence of his. 
But the British opposition thought that Burgoyne had a right 
to the relief of that exchange, — and it is not surprising if the 
American negotiators took their view. | 

We will close these criticisms by saying, in general, that 
while Mr. Ross never takes Lord Mahon’s authority in censure 
of his hero, he permits himself on other occasions to be mis- 
led by that author, and rushes even into exaggeration of him. 
Where Lord Mahon is satisfied with an innuendo, Mr. Ross 
plunges in with an accusation, which he does not and cannot 
sustain. We have no wish to open up the sad history of the 
André tragedy. We are satisfied with the world’s verdict. 
But we must remark, that our English critics are hard to 
please. Lord Mahon complains at length that the Court of 
Inquiry who tried André were all but two Americans. His 
argument is, that André should have been tried by officers 
used to foreign customs and the foreign service. He suggests 
Knyphausen, Rochambeau, and perhaps Steuben, as a proper 
board. Mr. Ross means to follow Lord Mahon in his charge. 
Mahon says that Greene, who presided over the court, had been 
a blacksmith. Under Mr. Ross’s pen this appears, — ‘*‘ Among 
the members were several of the coarsest and most illiterate 
of the American generals.” And then, with a stupid fatuity, 
where Lord Mahon urges that the whole court should have 
been foreigners, Mr. Ross misses the point, and complains that 
Steuben and Lafayette served upon it at all, because they were 
ignorant of the English language ! * 





* In fact, Lafayette at that time used the English language with perfect ease. 
Steuben had been three years in America, and had only required an interpreter in 
the first of them. 

As we may never have occasion to allude again to the discussions relating to 
André, we take this place for a remark on Sir Henry Clinton’s note on the “ Case 
of Major André,” which was printed for the first time by Lord Mahon. Sir Henry 
Clinton, in one point, makes almost a personal matter of the whole, by saying: 
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The memoir and the letters leave us with a favorable im- 
pression of Lord Cornwallis’s spirit and heart. He rose at 
once superior to the routine of the English service. He at 
once caught an adequate notion of the requisitions of war in 
the country which he served, and he must have made his 
American experience a good school for his after-life. There 
is a fine illustration of the spirit of his family in the fact that 
four of his descendants were killed in the service of the Queen 
in the Crimea, — one of them the son of Mr. Ross, his biogra- 
pher, who married Lord Cornwallis’s granddaughter. All the 
titles of Lord Cornwallis became extinct on the death of the 
nephew of our Lord Cornwallis, in 1852. 

The other new book of which we have spoken is Mr. Fried- 
rich Kapp’s life of his countryman, Baron Steuben. Mr. Kapp 
is an accomplished scholar, now, we are glad to say, our coun- 
tryman, and one who, like his hero, brings us good store from 
the studies and memories of Germany. He had the great mass 
of the Steuben papers to work from,—has worked with an 
enthusiastic desire to set forth worthily the contributions of 
Germany to our independence, — how 


“ Steuben brought the foreign arts from far,” — 


and has made a very entertaining book for us. It is marked 
by the delusion, which, as we have said, is an injury to Mr. 
Ross’s volume. Just as Mr. Hamilton thinks his father won 
all General Washington’s laurels for him, just as Mr. Ross 
thinks Lord Cornwallis the only hero of the American Revo- 
lution, so Mr. Kapp thinks that Steuben was, on the whole, 
the only reliable assistant to Washington in the struggle. 





“Mr. Washington ought also to have remembered that J had never, in any one 
instance, punished the disaffected Colonists within my power with death, but, on the 
contrary, had in several shown the most humane attention to his intercession, even 
in favor of avowed spies. His acting, therefore, in so cruel a manner, in opposition to 
my earnest solicitations, could not but excite in me the greatest surprise,” &c., &c., &e. 
We reprint this passage, and mark with italics some phrases in it, that we may ask 
if Clinton does not mean covertly to contrast his own behavior, not only with Wash- 
ington’s, but with that of his own predecessor, Sir William Howe. The American 
officers considered André’s case the parallel of Captain Nathan Hale’s of their own 
army. They declared the parallel openly. Sir William Howe executed that young 


gentleman in the most brutal way. Does not Clinton perhaps mean, “Thou canst 
not say / did it” 4 
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Both the books remind us of the old anecdote relating to the 
Congress of Vienna, when one of the lobby-members of that 
Congress, discoursing of the fate of empires, extinguished all 
the conversation of the rest of the circle by saying, “I have 
dined with Fouché, and none of you can know anything un- 
less you have dined with Fouché.”’ 

There is no doubt that Steuben brought an immense gift to 
the young republic, in his military skill, his generosity of temper, 
and his general freedom from jealousy. He richly deserves all 
that can be said in his praise for his great work in organizing 
the American army. But if he were slightly or coolly treated 
by the Continental Congress or by government afterwards, 
there were good reasons for it. He came here with a false- 
hood on his lips, which must have been soon detected. He let 
Washington suppose that he was a general officer of Frederick 
the Great, when he had held no such commission. So soon 
as those persons who had been deceived by this pretence dis- 
covered their error, they must have looked coolly on the pre- 
tender, whatever his merits were. When, too, he was put to 
the great test of an independent command, the results were 
not favorable. Through somebody’s fault, everything went 
wrong in Virginia while he held the Continental command 
there. His own letters show this; he constantly complains 
that the militia under his command did not fire a shot, and 
that the enemy did just what they chose. It is perfectly true, 
that, in every detailed instance, Mr. Kapp shows that this was 
no fault of his hero. But the world has a way of judging 
by results. And this book will hardly change the American 
world’s impression, that at that time the Baron, though an ad- 
mirable inspecting officer and thoroughly faithful to the cause, 
was perhaps too much worn out in the service, or perhaps 
too quick-tempered, or perhaps too much used to disciplined 
troops, and too little ready to yield to exigencies entirely un- 
tried; certainly that, for some reason, he was unable to com- 
mand successfully where command implied the softening of 
every sort of prejudice, and the harmonizing of every sort of 
jealousy. Itis certain that, as soon as Lafayette succeeded him, 
everything worked well again in this same Virginia. The only 
drawback we have found on the fairness of the book is its 
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unwillingness to give Lafayette due credit. The old Teuton 
prejudice against the Kelt peeps out too distinctly. 

We accord, however, altogether with Mr. Kapp’s statement 
that Baron Steuben “holds one of the most important posi- 
tions in our history.” If it has not been accorded to him, it 
is high time it were. His work still lives in the organization, 
not only of our army, but of every army in Europe. He was 
long-winded, it is true. There are documents of his in this 
volume, addressed to Washington and others, which have 
probably never been read but by five persons,—the Baron 
himself, namely, his aid who translated them, Mr. Kapp who 
edited them, the proof-reader who corrected them, and, lastly, 
‘“‘ this reviewer.”’ Certainly, they never could have been read, 
in that time of trial, by the persons to whom they were writ- 
ten. Most probably they will never be read again. Then, 
again, there must have been some traits about this Court- 
Chamberlain transferred into the woods which excited every- 
body’s amusement. Richard Peters, in soothing him down 
once when he was very angry, writes to him with a little of 
that charming humor which has since appeared so often in an- 
other generation of the same stock: ‘Apropos, we will and 
must take possession of the Bermudas, and you shall be the 
Governor.” This harmless allusion to Sancho Panza did not 
perhaps explain itself to the Baron, and may have escaped 
his biographer ; but it is probably a key to the estimation in 
which, with all his excellences, he was regarded by the active 
men of the time. For all this, however, it would have been 
impossible to have spared him. And all America, we be- 
lieve, will welcome this monument to his memory, and will be 
ready to own his great service to her cause. 
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Arr. Ill.—THE RELIGION OF THE PRESENT. 


1. Plan of the Creation: or, Other Worlds, and Who Inhabit Them. 
By Rev. C. L. Hequemspoure. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, and 
Company. 1859. 


2. Man and his Dwelling-Place. An Essay towards the Interpretation 
of Nature. New York: J.S. Redfield. 1859. 


THE former of these books is an ordinary, though the most 
recent, specimen of the old theological method of treating 
those great problems of truth and destiny which constantly 
solicit the human mind. The phenomena of the world and 
the experience of man form the matter to be explained, — to 
be explained so as to answer our fears, fix our hopes, and 
illustrate our duties. The all-containing data from which the 
Rev. C. L. Hequembourg thinks the desired solutions can be 
wrung, by ingenious juxtaposition and powerful pressure, are 
the traditions of the theologians and the words of Scripture. 
At this oft-repeated process he labors with commendable ear- 
nestness; but the result is neither novel nor brilliant. The 
method is so vicious, that the product cannot fail to be worth- 
less. It is ludicrous and painful to see an empiric teacher 
briefly condescending with feeble glance and grasp to the 
mighty treasures of philosophic science ; and when they have 
eluded his incompetent and untrained powers, to see him com- 
placently turn from them to read the entire history and fate of 
the universe in a few obscure texts of the Bible. Mr. He- 
quembourg says: “*God permitted sin to break out in this 
restricted sphere, where he could govern it, for the great pur- 
poses of his wisdom. Man is the being who is to emerge in 
successive generations from this world, to overspread the uni- 
verse with his hardly acquired wisdom and virtue. The uni- 
verse is in its infancy, and man is the only being hitherto 
created capable of occupying the realms of nature. Christ, 
not Copernicus or Newton, is the true teacher of astronomy, 
and the tube of a telescope cannot begin to penetrate space as 
a text of the Scriptures does.” (pp. 384-386.) 

Thus, at the touch of a sentence in Genesis, geology ex- 
plodes. Before a verse from the book of Joshua, an allusion 
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from the Psalms, a paragraph from the Epistle to the Romans, 
a metaphor from the Apocalypse, a parable from the first Gos- 
pel, the laws of matter are abnegated, the sublime structure 
of science crumbles, psychology becomes a formless rack of 
mist, history is a falsehood, philosophy a piece of folly, and all 
reason a process of deceit. Is it not high time that sensible 
men ceased chasing these preposterous phantoms, ceased min- 
ing in these vacant theories of theological speculation, and 
turned to the solid realms of reality, turned to the rich veins 
of fact everywhere at hand? The origin, law, and meaning 
of the world, the nature, duty, and destination of man, are 
not to be discerned by facing backwards to old myths, or for- 
wards to lurid prophecies. They are to be found by conscien- 
tiously studying, in the spirit of experimental science, the 
immediate substances and phenomena of our lives, the theatre 
in which we live, and the relations between them. 

The second book named at the head of this article, — pub- 
lished anonymously in England, — is a thoughtful, interesting, 
fresh essay, somewhat in the spirit just indicated. It is not 
sufficiently resolute; nor is it wrought out with adequate 
breadth and thoroughness. But it points in the right direc- 


tion, is earnest, suggestive, pervaded by a most amiable and 
admirable spirit. 


With these brief criticisms we shall pass on, omitting to 
give an epitome of “‘ Other Worlds, and Who Inhabit Them,” 
and of ‘Man and his Dwelling-Place,” — works which our 
readers can easily obtain for themselves, — thinking we shall 
do better service by presenting some thoughts on the antag- 
onism between the spirit of the prevalent theology and the 
spirit of science, the difference between official religion and 
experimental religion,—the religion of tradition, which hol- 
lowly overarches the present, supported by the piers of past and 
future, and the religion of insight, which livingly rises from 
the divine truths of the present, and thence diffuses itself over 
past and future. The topic, therefore, to which we address 
ourselves is, the theological inferences to be drawn from the 
presentness of life, or the religion of the here and the now. 

The past was infinitely momentous while we were in it; the 
future will be so when we are in it; but now that we are here, 
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and that life, with its experienced realities, and with its offer- 
ing possibilities, is here, the present alone should be regard- 
ed as really of commanding importance. To an unbiassed 
thinker, obviously, the most pressing inquiry is not, Whence 
came I1?—#is not, Whither go 1?—but is, Being here, what 
am Itodo? Whatis man here for? Under what conditions 
does he exist? What obligations are laid on him? What 
laws govern the system in which he resides, and regulate the 
history which he creates? What temptations assail him, and 
how may they be vanquished? What opportunities are offered 
to him, and how may he improve them? What penalties 
threaten him? What rewards invite him? What are the 
best biographic ideals for him to study? What are the sources 
of misery? What are the secrets of happiness? What are 
the undeveloped possibilities of the social state? It is evident, 
upon a little reflection, that these problems are the vital ones 
to be taken up, to be scrutinized on every side, and to be settled 
by all helps. The life that now is, with what enters into it or 
flows from it, with the premises it implies and the inferences 
it yields, — this, the very sphere of man’s living interests, cer- 
tainly claims his notice more than anything else can. 

It is astonishing how generally the teachers of mankind 
have refused to follow this simple course of investigation, and 
with perverse ingenuity have sought out other subjects, other 
methods, of study. Nearly all the great philosophers and 
religionists of the world have occupied themselves, not with the 
particular facts of human life, but with the enigmas of gen- 
eral being; not in discovering practical means to improve the 
experience of man, but in contriving abstruse systems of meta- 
physics and dogmatics. And whenever they have endeavored 
to explain the mysteries, and unfold the duties and uses, of the 
present scene of humanity, it has been by adopting some recon- 
dite hypothesis of the past and of the future, creating some 
fanciful scheme of theology which would seem to meet the 
demands of the case. They have thus directly reversed the 
legitimate order of procedure. Leaving the familiar sphere of 
things just at hand unnoticed and despised, they have taken a 
long departure on the wings of imagination, and, seizing hold 
of uncertain abstractions, have laboriously constructed a theory 
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of the causes from which the present sprang, or of the un- 
known details in which it issues. Then in forced conformity 
to that theory they would interpret the facts of life, and order 
the conduct of man. The true way, on the contrary, is to be- 
gin with an investigation of the obvious realities of the pres- 
ent life as it is, seek to analyze and comprehend the meaning 
and the just claims of that which is directly before and within 
us. If we would rear a temple to the skies, we must com- 
mence building on the earth; the clouds furnish but a poor 
foundation for any solid structure. We can reach the far, out- 
lying realms of truth only by passing through the sphere which 
closely surrounds us, only by mastering the intelligible rudi- 
ments within the enveloping world of our present senses and 
direct thought. By a clear acquaintance with immediate facts 
one will be much more likely to detect clews and form correct 
conclusions as to their origin and their purport, than he will 
be to arrive at an explanation of present facts from an arbi- 
trary theory of what preceded them and what will follow 
them. That is to say, the realities of the present are not to 
be studied in their distant causes and effects, but causes and 
effects are to be sought through a study of present conditions, 
circumstances, events, tendencies,— things lying within our 
experimental reach. While our feet cling to the warm earth- 
home, our eyes, turned to the far-removed night-heavens, 
clearly spell out the sparkling constellations: but when we 
leave the ground, and sail in airy car above the mountains, as 
we rise, the atmosphere grows thin and cold, and the starry 
space grows dark and void. If we would know the origin of 
man, we must examine the facts of his present constitution. 
If we would discover the destination of man, we must dissect 
the prophetic germs of his present life. By meditating on the 
fall of an apple at his side, Newton grasped the awful secret 
that knits the boundless maze of worlds in one symmetric 
whole. By meditating a thousand years on the depths of the 
Milky Way, he would not have learned the law of the falling 
apple at his side. 

But even if a knowledge of the near and the experienced 
yielded no help in unfolding the remote, the past, and the fu- 
ture, still our immediate lot on earth ought to be the foremost 

5 * 
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object of our attention, because we are all here, and our pow- 
ers and duties are all here with us. The practical botanist or 
the cultivator of trees ponders not so much the earths whence 
vegetation springs, not so much the finer elements in which it 
disappears, but rather searches the peculiar characteristics of the 
vegetation itself, and the ways of improving it, and the uses to 
be made of it. So man should rather occupy his faculties in 
comprehending the truths and obligations and possibilities of 
the present life, in rightly estimating the scope and claims of 
the passing hour, than in curiously prying after remote secrets 
which bear no practical part in deciding his daily happiness or 
in moulding his final destiny. The past is dead and gone. 
The future is not all. The present life, too, is an imminent 
and momentous reality, — is a tremendous hazard, the alterna- 
tives of whose contingencies hang over hell, and lay hold upon 
heaven, — is a prolific cause, the trails of whose consequences 
will traverse eternity. This world is not a punishing-place nor 
a waiting-place. It is a working-place ; a place where spiritual 
athletes are to be trained, to start from the barriers, unencum- 
bered and eager, on the endless race towards the goal of the 
Divinity. To all practical intents, the culminating point and 
power of being are now, for ever in the present. There is 
not, and throughout the everlasting abyss of possibilities there 
never will be, any other time than a momentary but contin- 
uous now. The present day, between the days departed and 
the days to come, the present life, between the eternity behind 
and the eternity before, should attract our thoughts, enlist our 
faculties, feed our desires, and prepare our souls. 

This truth has not been appreciated and acted on as it 
should be. It is violated to an extent truly remarkable. 
Memory and hope, those mighty enchanters of the soul, giving 
us the free range of past and future, several causes combine 
to make us dwell too much in them, underrating and neglect- 
ing the present. First, it is less inviting, it is more arduous, to 
seize the literal and sober realities of the day, and reflect on 
them, and trace their lessons, and conform our feelings, ac- 
tions, and plans to them, and to the morals which they incul- 
cate, than it is to brood over the bygone in dreams of vague 
luxury, and to roam in lawless fancy through the time to come, 
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where every longing shall be satisfied. To grapple with facts 
at hand keeps the nerves of the soul at their tension ; to con- 
template visions afar relaxes the muscles of the mind; and so 
we instinctively prefer the latter. Again, we are so constituted 
that we feel the little discomforts and annoyances, the evils, of 
the present far more sharply than we do its privileges and 
enjoyments; in the now, pleasures relatively dwindle, and 
pains dilate; and so we escape from the present and flee into 
the past and the future. This is the coward’s artifice to get his 
ease ; the hero takes another way, rising up where he is, and 
with girded loins and trimmed lamp making the present what 
he would have it. Furthermore, we idealize the past, and re- 
call it in the placid moonlight of romance, set off in the forms 
of the imagination, and seen through the haze of softening re- 
grets and holy tears. Its domain, so sweetly peaceful, whence 
most of the evil has been eliminated, and where all the good 
has been touched with consecration, contrasts with the turmoil 
and hate of the present. Its realm allures the timid: for the 
hideous shapes of fear cannot enter where all is unchangeably 
done and fixed. Then, too, hope paints the future with fairy 
colors, and fills it with scenes of beauty and peace, with golden 
visions of triumph and joy, which fascinate us from the dull 
hues, the leaden routine actually around us. It must always 
delight man, when weary in the hurrying rivalries and dis- 
gusted with the thin indifference of society, in thought and 
feeling to steal awhile away into love’s own clime, and lave his 
fevered brow with the cordial of faith’s cool and lambent air. 
Indolence, timidity, remembrance, and anticipation thus fre- 
quently tend with conjoined force to lead us to an unjust and 
injurious depreciation of the present. Remorse, too, over the 
folly and sin of wasted years, often drags one’s thoughts back 
against his will, and fastens them in the upbraiding past. Such 
a fostered habit is evil; it unmans one, enervates the virtuous 
energies of his soul. To wander much among the wrecks of 
past foolishness, or to rake much among the charnel bones and 
ashes of past wickedness, is bad, and not useful. When one 
dwells regretfully on what he has lost, and is thus led to de- 
spair at what he now is, or to repine at what he now has, he 
perverts the use of the past, which is not to weary or sicken 
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us of the present, but to warn and instruct, rouse and 
strengthen us to a greater zeal of fidelity init. In like man- 
ner, when a contemplation of the future bedims the brightness 
or hides the claims of the present, it is abused. It should ani- 
mate us to a worthy employment of the gifts and discharge of 
the duties of the present, that we may appropriate its treas- 
ures. 
“If used to reconcile convictions with delay, 
To-morrow is a poisonous lie: 


If used to spur feeble resolves into action, 
To-morrow is a wholesome truth.” 


But to the now-mentioned natural influences to make us 
neglect the actual moment — making the past and future two 
magnetic poles, the present a central point of indifference — is 
to be added the artificial and graver effect of that false and 
morbid theological doctrine of the present life, with which re- 
ligious literature is saturated and preaching deeply tinged and 
tainted. Of course reference is made to the dogmas of total 
depravity, unconditional reprobation, Satanic agency, a lapsed 
and discordant creation, and an interminable hell, — doctrines 
which disenchant the heart of its ingenuous trust, strip the 
world of its glory, empty our life and labors of all that is 
divine, quench the orbs of the spiritual firmament in their 
sockets, and rifle mercy and sovereignty alike from God’s 
divided throne. The wholesale condemnation which these 
principles launch upon the entire present, as if a blasting 
curse were breathed through every part, to cleave to it until 
the purging conflagration,—this scornful abandonment of 
human nature to utter alienation and evil, — this unreserved 
surrender of the whole solemn scene of natural life, with all 
its toils and amusements, all its agonies of remorseful crime 
and ecstasies of aspiring faith, all its noble wrestlings for 
virtue and sweet amenities of kindness, to the dominion of 
the Devil, — this most unfortunate theological habit, so widely 
diffused, so tenaciously rooted, is a falsehood which has ef- 
fécted immense injury, both in lowering the average standard 
of morals and in weakening the popular hold of religion. 

It has tended to realize itself, to make life become what it 


was represented as being. Any prophecy, firmly believed, 
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works in numerous ways to get itself fulfilled. Let men 
eredit any given doctrine, and, by always taking it for granted, 
by acting in accordance with such supposition, they will exert 
a various power to bring common character and experience, to 
bring things and events, into unison with it. Say that man is 
perfectly corrupt, earth naturally a scene of unmixed evil 
from which God is sequestered in a distant heaven, and, so far 
as your statement has effect, it will be to create its own proof, 
and gradually fetch itself true. Man finds that for which he 
seeks, and loses that about.which he is incredulous. He over- 
looks what he disbelieves in, and sees what he expects. If he 
does not believe in a native power to be good and acceptable, 
he will not strive much to recognize such ability in others, or 
to exert it in himself. If he believes selfish vice universal 
and unmitigated, he will discern blasphemy in the prayers of 
a saint, he will spy corruption in the ministry of a seraph. If 
he thinks God has ebbed from the present, and Satan flooded 
it, he will perceive no trace of divinity in it, no light of heaven 
on it. That stiff separation and hostility between the earthly 
and the heavenly, between the natural and the supernatural, 
made now for ages in the teachings of the prevailing theology, 
pronouncing all that inherently belongs to this world and to 
this life ungodly and excommunicate, has therefore done great 
harm, by actually divorcing the sacred from the secular, holi- 
ness from business, the Sabbath from the week, the calls of 
moral duty from the sanctions of religion, the common sphere 
and soul of man from the Providence and Spirit of God. 
What a gross error this is! Do we most please the Great Ar- 
chitect and honor the universal temple by scornfully vilifying 
its earthly porch? Were it not better to put the shoes from 
our feet in the entry, consider the very threshold holy, and 
hang the vestibule all over with votive wreaths, before bowing 
our heads to advance into the celestial adytum ? 

Another pregnant evil resulting from that theology which 
thus separates God and religion from the natural interests of 
the present life, and even sets up a factitious opposition be- 
tween them, is unbelief. Proclaim the doctrine, that God, 
having made the world and placed us in it, having made the 
emulations of society and the labors of time a necessity of our 
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nature and position, having showered. innumerable blessings 
on us, and surrounded us with trials to train us in righteous- 
ness and faith, has then withdrawn his presence and his sanc- 
tions from the scene, and laid an interdict on it, so that what 
we are and what we discern and what we pursue, in the sphere 
of nature, is all alike forfeit of his love, and alien from his 
attributes, and wrecked from his laws, and hateful in his sight, 
a devilish mass of ruins,—say this, and you provoke dissent 
and nourish scepticism in all independent thinkers. The 
picture offends the unperverted common-sense of man, and 
shocks his devoutest instincts. A system fundamentally com- 
posed of such views cannot meet the flash of reason and stand 
the charge of conscience. The preaching of such principles 
produces a powerful reaction in earnest and free minds against 
the entire religion to which they pretend to belong. In some it 
awakens aggressive disbelief; in more it creates general doubt, 
indifference, non-adherence to the creed and customs of the 
established church. Experience often shows examples of both 
these results. It is easy to see that this would naturally be 
so; that the scheme of doctrine which describes this world as 
the scene of a drawn battle between Satan, who possesses it, 
and God, who invades it, — the teaching which makes religion 
a thing apart from nature and man, to be mechanically intro- 
duced and supernaturally engrafted from abroad, — would cause 
two directions and degrees of unbelief in two classes of persons. 
A strong and devout thinker will probably revolt, and say: 
“These things are not so. The world is God’s handiwork, 
and in it his will may be wrought out. Man is God’s child, 
and may anywhere, by obedience, purity, and aspiration, ac- 
ceptably approach him without the intervention of a vicarious 
atoner. The life of pure nature, as developed through pro- 
gressive culture, is divine. Truthis religion.” Rejecting the 
preacher’s medieval notions for higher conceptions, he will 
withdraw his heart from the Church in faithful sadness. On 
the other hand, when an ignorant, sensual man is told that to 
be religious is to renounce and despise himself, trample on the 
prizes of earth and time, and wage an uncompromising,. spir- 
itual war with the present state, the declaration is so unrea- 
sonable, and at the same time he is so devoid of any better 
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theory, that he will probably rush to the extreme of denial, 
and say: “There is nothing in it. It is all an imposition. 
Religion is the device of designing priests. As for me, give me 
the full range of what the present world affords, and then let 
me sleep. This is wisdom, for such is fate. All the rest is 
cant.””’ And he withdraws from the Church in “ infidel” re- 
bellion. If all men acted from within with sturdy honesty, a 
great many in every community would follow one of these two 
courses. ‘The reason that no more do rise into open non-con- 
formity, is to be found only in the fact that most persons make 
no real inquiry into these subjects, but tacitly yield themselves 
to the influence of tradition, prescription, and fashion. But 
notwithstanding the tremendous power of usage and passive 
drifting thus exerted, there actually is, all through Christen- 
dom, a deep, latent unbelief. This is proved by the common 
and spreading indifference to theological appeals, and desertion 
of ritual performances, as well as by various other indications 
not to be mistaken. 'The master-cause of it, one can make no 
doubt, is primarily the unreasonableness and cruelty of the 
priestly teachings. They are generally harshly unnatural, 
often utterly incomprehensible, and sometimes incredibly ab- 
surd. Men cannot really believe them, feel no spontaneous 
interest in them, derive no decided benefit from them, and so, 
at last, will pay but little attention to them. Unless the cause 
be checked, and theology grow rational, and preaching be 
adapted to the living wants of humanity, it threatens the uni- 
versal decay of the current religion, and the general loss of 
hallowed usages. In the great cities, the temples of public 
worship, taken as a whole, are less and less frequented; in 
fact, in many places half of them are becoming empty. In 
London, vast churches, once thronged, now contain audiences 
of six or seven persons,— and those the intimate friends of 
the preacher, — to listen to elaborate courses of sermons de- 
livered by the most accomplished men in the profession. A 
large majority of the inhabitants of Great Britain, it is esti- 
mated from a Sunday census expressly taken by order of Par- 
liament not long ago, pay no observance to the religious ordi- 
nances of Sunday. In Germany the decadence has been said 
to be still greater. And what would the Puritan Fathers say, 
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if told that only a quarter of the population of New England 
attend the ministrations of the Church? It is undeniable that 
in the ruling spirit and habits of the age we meet increased 
indications of declining faith and interest in preaching and 
public worship, dissent from the prevalent theology, and indif- 
ference to its threats or promises. Large numbers of the most 
intelligent people prefer staying at home with a book and med- 
itation, or roaming in the fields with Nature and God, to 
attending a service where they will hear little but antiquated 
metaphysics and effete dogmas, the endless repetition of things 
that insult their judgment and their sentiment, and are barren 
of profitable application. This alienation from the established 
religion, and careless neglect of its forms, will continue to in- 
crease so long as the causes of it are permitted to operate. It 
is already so extensively influential as to afford just grounds 
for anxiety to every appreciating observer who is a believing 
and a pious man. 

What is to be done to stay this tendency? How can we re- 
instate Religion in the old throne of supremacy where once she 
sat and reigned without a rival? The methods which then 
gave efficacy to her proclamations now fail. To win back the 
forfeited allegiance and love of the non-conformists, they must be 
approached with teachings as rational and genial as their own 
understandings and hearts. This requirement is not acciden- 
tal and temporary, but inherent and essential. Discord must 
sooner or later end: harmony alone can endure eternally. 
And that system of doctrine which depicts duty as a frowning 
Nemesis, furnished with sword and scourge, and the earth as 
the lurid scaffold of Divine vengeance elevated before the 
roaring mouth of hell, unperverted men must always shudder 
at with mingled hatred, horror, and unbelief. Only the little 
coterie of the elect can ever like it. But that system of doc- 
trine which depicts duty as a guiding angel, arrayed in wis- 
dom, benignity, and righteousness, and the earth as a bounti- 
ful table of Divine love, preparatory to the feast at which the 
immortals sit down in the kingdom of heaven, will appeal to 
kind and candid minds, to unpledged and undiseased thinkers, 
with powerful persuasion. It is plain that theology must be 
modified, must throw away its dry husks of incredible dogmas 
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no longer respected, and its bruising-stones of spiritual ter- 
rors no longer feared, and feed the waiting appetite of man- 
kind with living bread and falatable fruits. The dead system 
of instructions which the world has outgrown must be left 
behind to bury its dead, while those sovereign truths are pro- 
claimed which by their own evidence recommend themselves 
to the common mind, by their cheering commands stir the 
common heart, and by their harmony with all that is divine 
in man bring an echo from the common conscience. The old, 
proud, rancorous, theological mind, which has animated so 
many priests to assert the tolerableness of slavery, defend the 
panders to drunkenness, prop up the gallows, and heartlessly 
wink at immoral institutions and inhuman customs, must grow 
humbly and devotedly philanthropic, with a spirit, a principle, 
and a consecration caught from the manger of Bethlehem, the 
weary hour by Jacob’s well, and the cross of Calvary. Doc- 
trines that denounce nature, contradict reason, and insult life, 
must be abandoned, while those principles whose intrinsic claims 
win the assent of common sense, show the broad indorsement 
of nature, reflect dignity upon man, beauty upon life, and 
honor upon the Creator, are illustrated by groups of facts and 
applied in fulfilment of duties. The realities of man’s busi- 
ness and bosom, the problems which really engage men day 
after day, must be handled so as to relieve actual perplexities, 
and minister to the needs of actual sufferers. There must 
be arranged and arrayed a system of faith fitted to meet the 
progressive spirit of the time, — able to stand the critical scru- 
tiny of honest sceptics. In a word, we must have the religion 
of Jesus, truly understood, freed from pagan additions and 
morbid perversions, —a religion of life, humanity, nature, — 
a religion of the present, — based on the foundation of eternal 
truths, penetrating behind the history of past traditions, rising 
into the sky of future hopes, everywhere permeated and encir- 
cled by the one spirit of the living God. Time was when 
learning and habits of speculative thought were pretty much 
confined to the ranks of the priesthood. The decrees they 
fulminated were followed with implicit conformity. It is so no 
longer. Now the people are awake, greatly emancipated from 
mental thraldom ; and they will observe, reason, and conclude 
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freely for themselves. It cannot be helped. It is the era of 
types and telegraphs, when the carrier-birds of the press, in 
amazing numbers, acclimated to ewery shore of land and sea, 
fan and fill the breezes of the world, from pole to pole, with 
the instructions of their white wings, and when the excitement 
of thought and news flies far and wide on the red lines of the 
lightning. The age, in spite of all theological threats and 
shrieks, is remedilessly plunged into business rivalries, useful 
arts, material sciences, human philosophies, and social reforms. 
It is vain to put a ban upon all this, utterly vain. It is the 
sure destiny of the time, and everything conspires to aid it on; 
it is the resistless decree of God. In the midst of it all, if 
sacred things are not to be swallowed up and lost, if we would 
save religion from decay, the altar from desolation, and the 
pulpit from bats, preaching, in all its varieties, must somewhat 
conform its scope and spirit to the altered conditions and 
demands of the time. It must busy itself more with the 
realities of the present, set forth the Gospel, not as an isolated 
deposit of the spirit in Judea twenty centuries since, but as a 
living revelation now; must deal more, and that reverently 
and tenderly, with the sombre and sunlit dreads and desires, 
the awful gulfs and heights of the woe and bliss of the human 
heart in its actual relations to life, to nature, to science, and 
to God. The religious teachers of the world must appreciate 
and treat, as they never yet have done, the presentness of life, 
or else, discovered to be faithless to their functions, they will 
be ousted from their offices, the theologian be displaced by the 
philosopher, the preacher give way to the lecturer, and the 
sinking Church disappear before the rising Lyceum. 

Viewing this tendency of the time, discerning men will 
agree in one remedy for the evil, and that is, an unveiling of 
Divine elements and sanctions all about us in the present, 
until humanity, starting from the stony pillow of tradition, in 
the midmost wilderness of secularity, cries, with awe-touched 
lips, ‘Surely the Lord is in this place, and I knew it not!” 
If we would not have life become a mere mixture of physical 
drudgery, exasperated emulation, and final sensuality, a piece 
of clattering mechanism instead of a calm process of spirit, 
we must infuse into it and spread over it the glory of the 
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Ideal, which is the presence of God, by contemplating it with 
the use of those artistic faculties, and in the light of those 
spiritualizing associations, which to the meditative imagination 
and the romantic heart do so purify and adorn the past, so 
paint and crowd the future; we must not let these noble pow- 
ers merely roam as idle vagrants in dim and far-off spheres, but 
call them home and make them do divine service in the clear 
kingdom of present experience, spreading here, 
“In one great calm, one undivided plain, 


Immediate joys, blest memories of the dead, 
And iris-tinted forms of hope’s domain.” 


So far as the unreasonableness and inconsistencies of the pop- 
ular representations of religion, scornfully trampling on men’s 
moral instincts and blasting their unquestionable interests, 
have provoked dissent and fed unbelief, society is left unpro- 
tected against that materialistic enterprise which is fast threat- 
ening to absorb the regards of mankind. 

A degrading worldliness can be counteracted in no way so 
well as by showing that it is a mistake, a pernicious piece of 
self-cheating ; that the world and its toils are not all earthly 
and sensual, but have a spiritual basis and a heavenly import ; 
that only faith and genius, purity and devotion, can truly ap- 
prehend and enjoy even the present. Strange it is that the 
priesthood, now for so long, should have assailed and calum- 
niated nature and life, as if they could 


“ Only paint the next world’s bliss 
On the sable ground of this”: 


failing to perceive how true it is, —and how much it lies in 
their own interest to get the truth appreciated,— that the 
earth is to be equipped as the ally and portal of heaven, and 
not to be stigmatized as its forfeit and foe, to be regarded as 
its typifying precursor, not its hostile foil; that our pleasant 
possessions are to be treated as God’s gifts, and not as Satan’s 
enticements ; that the objects of the great time-scene are sym- 
bols of spiritual good, and not intrinsic exhibitions of evil! 
To neutralize excessive worldliness, the world itself should be 
made a monitor of death and eternity, life itself a religion 
wherein obedience to law is fealty to God, and performance of 
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duty, preparation for heaven. We must abolish the popular 
view which regards religion as descending on the fair land- 
scape of the world from without, like a thunder-cloud, black 
with command, and ablaze wit threat; and establish the 
wiser view which recognizes religion as rising from within the 
divine order of field and city and sky, like the incense of 
flowers, the hum of men, and the spectacle of the rainbow. 

~ The arena of to-day — where ambition,.avarice, love, hate, 
and all the most powerful passions are contending — draws 
the active lives of most men into its strife by an interest 
which, in the radiance of its fairy prizes, pales the thin dreams 
of yesterday and to-morrow. If now a reverential insight can 
reveal and evoke from the very soil of that arena, from the 
very bosom of that strife, the verdure and bloom of a sacred 
poetry, the cooling streams of holiness and spirituality, — all 
naturally springing from within, — how much better to do so 
than to deny that any such inherent alleviations of the barren 
aridity are there, and then send the slaves of ignorance on a 
distant expedition to some fancied oasis of foreign authority, 
there to pluck a few withered flowers of theory, and thence to 
fetch in the skins of tradition a few vapid draughts of belief! 
The religion which was revealed in old time, and sealed with 
ratifying sanctions, was not thereby artificially created then, 
but exists afresh, inheres for ever, in the intrinsic facts and 
relations of God’s world and creatures. 

Religion is not a bomb, to be shot into the godless camp of 
the soul from the fortress of sacerdotal dogma, to explode, and 
rend the sensibilities with extra-natural terrors and expecta- 
tions. It is a germ of principle and feeling, to be developed 
and assimilated into a pious spirit and a regulated character. 
It is not a strange addition, projected from heaven into man’s 
career through the world, but it is the right spirit and order 
of that career itself. Let no one suspect and avoid religion, 
then, as something extraneous and unscientific, arbitrarily 
foisted into the system of things, and working disjointedly 
there ; but let him cultivate his soul, and think and live his 
way in to it; and up to it, as the heart and the halo of experi- 
ence, as the very flower and summit of nature, as the last 
perfection and glory of life, where Christ blossoms from the top- 
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most stem of the race, and lays his earthly hand in the heavenly 
hand of God, reaching down thence to lift a redeemed humanity 
up. However much we emphasize miracle and revelation, let 
us remember still that they are the mere utterance, not the 
essence, the form, not the contents, of the Divine communica- 
tion. They are the post and index, not the road and journey. 
Which is better, to worship the Paternal Providence itself, which 
lets no sparrow fall unnoticed, or to worship Christ’s declaration 
of that Providence? The Bible at the best is but the verbal 
expression of religion: the receptacle, home, and substance of 
religion itself are in man and the world. Is not the reality 
more and diviner than the exposition? Christ did not come 
to import a foreign, nor to manufacture a new religion, but to 
reveal and enforce the domestic and eternal one. And as 
surely as year follows year, life will grow atheistic in the con- 
duct and real thoughts of men, unless they learn, as they have 
not yet generally learned, to recognize God in the present, to 
see him in all things, and to feel that all things are in him ; 
and thus to knit the living links of communication between 
their weakness and his strength, their ways and his will. In 
spite of all argument to the contrary, and all exhortation, hon- 
est thinkers will say: “‘ If there are no natural pictures in this 
nook and corner of creation to attract the notice of God’s eye, 
then the boundless sky holds none. If no sorrows or pleas- 
ures, no virtues of human hearts, no sacrifices laid on the 
altar in love and tears, can win his presence and sympathy, 
then: he cares for no creatures. If he is not in this world to 
keep and guide it, if things here get along thus well without 
him, then he is not necessary anywhere, and there is no God.” 
To have any genuine faith at all in God, you must behold him 
here and now. 

Believe that he fills, governs, delights, the universe, not iden- 
tifying him with any beings or things, but connecting him with 
all of the great surrounding Present. Perceive him smiling 
in the flush of its beauty, bountiful in the stores of its harvest, 
regnant in the course of its laws, active in the changes of its 
phenomena, immanent in the live foundations of its existence, 


vocal in the commands of conscience, playing in the visions of 
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genius, working in the struggles of virtue, and, clothed with 
allurement, hiding in the awful recesses of mystery. Let this 
mode of thought prevail, — and religion, springing from omni- 
present truth, in robust requisitions and graceful usages, hal- 
lowing with a Divine presence and sanction all the daily scene 
of humanity, will have a self-evidencing validity which none 
can question, and encircle an indefeasible empire which noth- 
ing can outreach. ? 

Truth and expediency unite, therefore, in asking a studious 
attention to the urgent and comprehensive immediateness of 
human life. Several considerations will throw light on the 
genuineness and the importance of this demand. In the first 
place, what open-eyed observer can fail to see that man is here 
to apply the means and secure the ends of this world and life ? 
Removed hence to another range of existence, he will be called 
on there to improve other opportunities, either for the winning 
of other purposes or the further prosecution of these. If, there- 
fore, he neglects to gather the wealth and achieve the aims of 
the present state while he is in it, the chance may never be 
offered him again, and he may be obliged to go through eter- 
nity destitute of some of the conditions of nobleness and pro- 
gress now alone attainable by him. It is also plain, that in the 
destiny of the individual man each present moment is a fresh 
crisis. It is a new hinge of freedom whereon the results of the 
past and the beginnings of the future are perilously poised. 
The contingence of its turning this way or that, may redeem a 
wasted, or annul a faithful past; may prepare a blessed, or 
lead to a dreadful future. How, then, dares attention waver 
from the present? 

It is likewise obvious that the present is the only place 
where man can act at all. He has come out of the past, and 
not yet gone into the future, and cannot act where he is not. 
In the very spot and instant where he now stands, he must, 
with his eye on God, plant the lever of his will, and hoist the 
globe of his fortunes. The one question for man to ask is, 
‘“ What am I todo?” But as to the past, all he can do is to 
profit by its experience, and that must be done in the present: 
and as to the future, all he can do is to prepare for its coming, 
and that must be done in the present. He is completely im- 
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potent, except here and now. How, then, can anything com- 
pare with the present in the pressure of its beseeching impor- 
tance? Man yields to a false concern when he asks himself, 
with anxious curiosity, “‘ Where shall I go after death?” 
The only questions of real importance are, what sort of a man 
he is now, what are his capacities and fitnesses, what motives 
constrain him, what organizing principles have supremacy in 
his soul; when summoned to other spheres and lives, what 
sort of a being has he to carry there, and what destiny and 
experience will it necessitate. According to his ruling affec- 
tion and occupation, each day is bearing him on to the heaven 
or the hell which his character creates. 

The magnitude and intensity of the actual interests of the 
present cannot easily be exaggerated, because life now is really 
as inclusive as we can conceive. All that ever did occur, or 
that ever will, is, in essence, now occurring here. The history 
of this hour is the history of eternity. We cannot even imag- 
ine anything as having been in the past, or as yet to be in the 
future, save by combining the rudiments and working on the 
elementary hints possessed by the present. Creation, modifi- 
cation, destruction, progress, are here. Righteousness, in- 
iquity, reward, retribution, are here. Beauty, deformity, love, 
terror, anxiety, peace, — at least, the conscious opening germs 
of them all,—are here. Knowledge, ignorance, bliss, agony, 
success, failure, the bloom and blight of the real, the magic 
form and motion of the ideal, are here. Watching angels 
winnow the holy atmosphere of prayer with their hovering 
pinions, here. God is here. What can there ever be any- 
where that is not in essence and bud now here? Time con- 
tains eternity. Earth holds both hell and heaven. These in 
their future localities and adjudications mean but the aggra- 
vated continuation, the further development, of the present. 
A penetrative gaze and open feeling would lift up the warning 
horrors of the one, and bring down the inviting splendors of 
the other, and transfuse them through and reflect them over 
the intervening present. That needs to be done. It would 
be wise and most profitable to do it. It would teach us that, 
to avoid an infernal future, we must tear the growing roots of 
hell out from the soul now; that, to secure a celestial future, 
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we must plant the imperishable seeds of heaven in the soul 
now. Future results spring from present beginnings. 

That men might be really prepared to enter on another life 
and state when this life and state end, one is tempted some- 
times almost to believe it would be good if the vision could 
be made true which an Oriental thinker in fancy saw. One 
_ Genius flew aloft with a torch, and burned ‘up heaven ; another 
descended with a vase, and extinguished hell ; so that only the 
present world was left to solicit, task, and educate the energies 
of man. 

Why should we employ the falsities of distance to lend en- 
chantment to the view, when a deeper observation of truths 
will do it so much better? An increase of insight, a touch of 
wonder, a gush of sensibility, a halo of pious belief and feel- 
ing, are what we need to transform the halting plod of our 
daily prose to the musical march of a lyric rhythm, to distil 
into the bitterness of affliction a sweet flavor of religious use, 
and to array our dusty tasks in the blended hues of romance. 
The general acquisition of such a power within, and adoption 
of such a view without, would do more than all other human 
means to regenerate mankind and embellish life. It would 
do as much to advance the world, as the five knotty points 
of the prevalent theology, and kindred agencies, have done 
to retard it. It would tell men to walk as rich kings of the 
planet, not crouch as obsequious courtiers of heaven; to live 
as enfeoffed lords of time, not cling as vermin parasites of 
eternity. Indeed, an earnest study of human life, our present 
life, by analysis of its facts, induction of its phenomena, and 
generalization from its experiments, is the only way to improve 
it, and make it what it should be; to correct its abuses, abolish 
its evils, multiply its blessings, diffuse its happiness, and de- 
velop its latent possibilities. And to turn public attention 
comparatively away from remoter and meaner themes, and 
earnestly engage it in this most appropriate, most fruitful 
study, would be one of the direct results of an adequate 
recognition of the importance of the present. In other aims 
we may be deceived, disappointed, mocked; but to purify the 
contents and improve the environments of the present life, is 
a purpose certainly worthy, and sure to be rewarded. In this 
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study it shall be that man will learn the lessons whose guiding 
wisdom and inspiring motives he most needs. Then he will 
travel fast in the paths of progress. Perceiving that he is now 
in the present, to seek and seize the purposes of the present, 
perceiving that God owns the earth, and that he by that sure 
title is a freehold tenant on the estate of time, he will look 
about him with new eyes and a new heart. And straightway 
he will begin to see that all his duties, in perfect harmony with 
all his interests, direct him to mingle his soul’s divinest feel- 
ings with life’s lowliest toils, and endeavor out of the blocks of 
its cheapest opportunities to hew and build the achievement of 
his sublimest ideals. 

Such a concentration upon the present is no culpable neg- 
lect of the past, but is its just issue and use; because the past 
bequeaths and empties itself into the present, and survives in 
no other way. Neither in a hearty entrance on the affairs of 
the present do we by any means forget or sink the future ; but 
acting in the life that now is with a cherished faith in a higher 
hereafter, we draw forth in all their fulness the genuine uses 
of that belief. Those uses are as follows. It imparts a 
dignity to the temporary scenes of the present. It lets us 
already move in the sweep of its august extent, and dwell be- 
neath the vastness of its overarching grandeur. It furnishes 
a motive to fidelity in the arduous struggles of the present. 
Promising us an everlasting existence under the discriminat- 
ing oversight of God, it gives a strong incitement to the cul- 
ture of noble virtues in humble circumstances, in silence and 
secrecy. It affords a consolation in the bitter griefs of the 
present. In the ear of the desponding bewailer it whispers 
that calamity is but for a night, and that joy comes with the 
morning; and so by its music and balm it sweetly comforts 
the sad heart. It yields a pleasure amidst the decaying insuffi- 
ciencies of the present. When palling satiety follows fulness, 
or disappointment advances, and fatal defect is discovered, — 
when the flower fades, and the end of earth approaches, — then 
it is a blessed boon to be able to enjoy the thought of another 
sphere ready to welcome the captive who is about to fly from 
his broken cell. It ministers strength to do, resolution to 
bear, resignation to wait. Thus we see that none of the uses 
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of faith in a heavenly immortality was meant to degrade the 
earthly present, or alienate us from its attractions; but, on the 
contrary, they were all intended to contribute to its worth, to 
add their compensating influences in remedy of its incom- 
pleteness. When all around is dark and trying, and despair 
has emptied the present of its glory, to renew the withered 
heart and faded life we should 
‘* Then from earth’s immediate sorrow 
Towards the skyey future turn, 


And from its unseen to-morrow 
Fill to-day’s exhausted urn.” 


Since we are here at present, what better can we do, while 
here, than studiously look about, and patiently meditate, and 
zealously labor, and devoutly aspire? not lying supine in pas- 
sive recollection and dreamy faith, not letting ‘“‘ memory and 
hope, like two wild horses, tear the precious Now asunder.” 
Behold the facts. The past pours the tribute of its traditions, 
and sheds the reflection of its wisdom, along the channels of 
experience, upon the poised present. The future sends the 
inspiration of its promises, and scatters the omens of its warn- 
ing, down the vistas of faith, to the tempted Now. Birth 
opens the portal to the opportunities of the living world. In 
the interim, invisible worlds, with unuttered secrets charged, 
hang breathless over the running of the free career. And 
then death closes up and seals the earthly epoch of probation 
for judgment. All appear to point with fixed fingers at each 
passing to-day as the concentred crisis of man’s fortunes ; all 
seem to say to man’s soul, in tones of profound sobriety and 
immortal cheer, “ Here is the appointed spot, and now is the 
accepted hour. Contemplate and use the surrounding scene, 
spring to the instant duty, pluck the immediate prize, smite 
the urgent foe, snatch the hovering chance, solve the pressing 
problem. Slumber not in ruinous sloths, revel not in distant 
fancies, perplex not the brain with impracticable speculations ; 


but study the reality of your lot, and work for the crown of 
your destiny.” 
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The Modern French Pulpit. 


Art. IV.—THE MODERN FRENCH PULPIT. 


. Les Vrais Principes sur la Prédication, ou Maniére d’annoncer 


avec Fruit la Parole de Dieu. Par M. v’ Asst J. X. Viéru, An- 
cien Vicaire-Général et Chanoine honoraire de Dijon et de Paris. 
2 Tomes. Paris: Delaguette. 1845. 8vo. pp. 511, 794. 


. Discours prononcés a la Chapelle Impériale des Tuileries pendant 


le Caréme 1856. Par M. t’Asspt Cartes pe PLaAce, Cha- 
noine de lEglise de Paris, Prédicateur ordinaire de S. M. ’?Em- 
pereur. Paris: Le Clere et Ci: 1857. 8vo. pp. 253. 

Panégyrique de St. Vincent de Paul, et Discours Divers. Par M. 
L’ ABBE CHARLES DE PLACE. Paris: Le Clere. 1857. 8vo. 
pp- 366. 


. Démonstration Philosophique de la Divinité de Jésus-Christ. Par 


M. v’Aspt L. Guior, Chanoine honoraire de Marseille, Curé de 
la Paroisse de St. Charles. Paris: Le Clére et Ci®- 1856. 8vo. 
pp. 428. 


. Le Progrés par le Christianisme. Conférences de Notre-Dame de 


Paris. Par le R. P. Férrx, de la Compagnie de Jésus. Trois 
volumes. An iées 1856, 1857, 1858. Paris: Le Clére ef Cie 
1859. pp. 942. 

Panorama des Prédicateurs, ou Repertoire pour l Improvisation et la 
Composition du Sermon. Par M. v’Assté C. Martin. Paris: 
1858. 6™° Edition. 3 vols. 4to. 

Cours d’Eloquence Sacrée populaire, ou Essai sur la Maniére de 
parler au Peuple. Par M. v’Asst Muttois. Paris: Dillet. 
3 vols. 12mo. 

Cuvres Completes du Rev. P.H. D. Lacorparre. Paris. 1858. 
6 vols. 8vo. ; 
Sermons. Par ATHANASE COQUEREL, Pére. 6 Recueils. Paris. 

1852-58. 12mo. 


10. Sermons et Homélies. Par ATHANASE COQUEREL, Fils. Paris. 


1857-58. 12mo. 


11. Recherches Homilétiques, ou Quelques Idées sur la Prédication, 


avec de Nombreuses Citations a l’Appui. Par. M. Atrrep Vin- 
CENT. Paris: Grassart. 1858. 8vo. 


12. Sermons Préchés a Strasbourg. Par 'T. Coxant, Directeur de la 


Révue de Théologie. Strasbourg: Treuttel et Wiirtz. 1858. 
12mo. pp. 390. 


WE have no intention of even “noticing,” much less of 
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paper. These are only a selection in various kinds from the 
recent homiletic issues of the French press. They illustrate 
satisfactorily the rules, the methods, and the characteristics of 
modern French preaching, the theme on which we propose to 
offer some remarks. They include all shades of opinion, from 
the ultra-Catholic to the ultra-Protestant, from the most strict 
Mariolatry to the most liberal form of positive Christianity. 
If the views of the Strasburg pastor remind us in parts of 
the theology of the Boston Music Hall, the orthodoxy of the 
imperial chaplain is substantial enough to meet even the 
extreme theory of “ Brownson’s Quarterly.” The subtile 
arguments of M. Guiol for the Divinity of Christ are matched 
by M. Coquerel’s plea for Christ’s Humanity. While the 
impassioned appeals and rapturous visions of Father Lacor- 
daire show us French pulpit oratory in its soaring and its 
melting moods, the “ Conférences”’ of Father Félix show this 
oratory calm and almost cold in its sharp logical play. And 
a comparison of the small Protestant work of M. Alfred Vin- 
cent*with the larger treatises of the Abbés Mullois, Martin, 
and Vétu demonstrates that the Reformed Church in its 
notion of pulpit eloquence does not widely differ from the 
Faculty of St. Sulpice. Substantially, the same system is 
taught in the seminaries of both communions. The curate of 
St. Roch may lack the genius and the culture of the chief 
minister of the neighboring “ Oratoire”’; but the styles of the 
two preachers have many points of resemblance, and their 
discourses are of similar construction. 

The French pulpit of to-day suffers from its heritage of 
great names. It is shadowed by its ancient glory. Bossuet, 
Massillon and Bourdaloue, Fénelon and Fléchier, that pen- 
tad of pulpit orators, perpetually stand in the way of the 
living preachers, and hinder any just appreciation. These 
are the stars of first and second magnitude, which make a suf- 
ficient study for those who would become finished preachers. 
These are the unsurpassable models; and to become great as 
the least of these is presented as the high object of the young 
preacher’s ambition. The instances of excellence are drawn 
chiefly from the sermons of these famous men. There is 
nothing in Germany, England, or America resembling the 
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idolatry of the French for their ancient pulpit models. The 
Reformers of the sixteenth century are not presented in the 
theological lectures of German professors as model preachers, 
although the names of many of them would compare fairly 
with those of the French preachers. South, Barrow, Taylor, 
and Howe do not in the least interfere with the fame of mod- 
ern Melvills, Cummings, or Robertsons; and on this side of 
the ocean there are no ancient American cxamples in this kind 
that any one would offer for imitation. The tale of the Amer- 
ican pulpit is but just begun; the tale of the English pulpit is 
hardly half finished ; while the tale of the French pulpit seems 
to be fully told, and all that any one may properly do is to 
tell it again. An edition of the five preachers seems to con- 
tain and to sum up all that is, or ever will be, desirable or 
possible in the pulpit of France. 

If one might divine the state of pulpit eloquence in France 
from the quantity of new treatises on that subject which 
every decade furnishes, it would seem to be flourishing in a 
high degree. While the English theological student is embar- 
rassed by the number of “ Bodies of Divinity,’ of commenta- 
ries, of exegetical and dogmatical works, the French student 
is embarrassed by the abundance of homiletic manuals. Three 
quarters of a century have not passed since Cardinal Maury 
gave to the world his famous “ Essay’; and already the bib- 
liography of this subject fills a large space in the catalogues. 
It is their own fault if the French curates fail to preach well ; 
they cannot complain that they have not been instructed, and 
instructed with a care, a thoroughness, a minuteness, quite 
marvellous. No English ~ork on the principles of preaching 
can bear a moment’s comparison with the exhaustive fulness 
of the work of the Abbé Vétu, with its six hundred and eighty- 
four distinct sections, in which everything is said that could 
be said or imagined, and some hundreds of things that nobody 
bugga Frenchman would ever have thought of saying. The 
table of contents of this work would make a catechism of 
respectable size. The work of the Abbé Martin is even larger 
and more unmanageable, and may well frighten a student who 
reflects that life is short, and who intends to begin his work of 
preaching before his hair shall turn gray. The French insist 
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much upon the importance of memory in every kind of public 
discourse ; and no more severe exercise of that faculty could 
be required of a preacher, than the memory of all these coun- 
sels in his prédication text-books. 

A great deal is nevertheless remembered. The directions 
which are laid down so accurately, and with such wonderful 
method, are not neglected. Nine preachers out of ten gestic- 
ulate, declaim, slide the voice, bend the body, and use the 
pauses, as they have been taught by their masters. Nineteen 
sermons out of every twenty are constructed according to the 
rules of the books. Originality of manner is a thing which 
few French preachers attempt, and still fewer are able to 
achieve. Spurgeon’s reputation would be an impossibility 
and an‘absurdity among the people who idolize Bossuet. In 
the last century, indeed, the rude, natural eloquence of Jacques 
Bridaine seemed to show a capacity for such oratory as that 
of Whitefield, and a relish of the people for that style; but it 
may be doubted whether even Bridaine could find in this age 
a hearing in France for his erratic harangues. Preaching, 
like passports, and everything else in France, must now be 
strictly selon les régles. It must conform to the authorized 
standard of weight and measure, of length, breadth, and depth. 
And this close adherence to prescribed forms prevents French 
preachers from seeming original, even when there is real origi- 
nality of thought and idea. The fresh ideas inevitably take 
the color, along with the shape, of the moulds in which they 
are cast; the outline, however graceful and appropriate, is 
accompanied with a rigidity of tone. The pathos seems arti- 
ficial, and the raptures fly heavily and near the earth, like an 
eagle with clipped wing and tethered ankle. 

One who has in hand, therefore, the standard manuals of 
the French pulpit, does not need to read or to hear very many 
of the sermons in order to understand the character of French 
discourses. He may study it in the theory as intelligently as 
in the specimens, may tell as confidently what the preachers 
are, without hearing them, as Leverrier could tell in his cham- 
ber the ways and bulk of the undiscovered planet. Between 
the theory and the specimens there is an admirable coincidence. 
This a priori judgment, however, is somewhat embarrassed by 
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the fact, that the pulpit of France, like its literature and its 
drama, is divided between rival schools. Romanticism has in- 
yaded the pulpit not less than the theatre, and has claimed to 
supersede the old, time-honored classic forms. Not a few look 
upon Lamennais as the Luther of the French pulpit, and exalt 
his style above that of Massillon and the established masters. 
Too much leaning to this romantic school of preaching viti- 
ates, in M. Vétu’s opinion, the ‘suggestions of Cardinal Maury ; 
he knows no book which, in this regard, ‘‘can do more harm 
to a young priest,” than a work which borrows so much from 
infidel maxims, and appeals so much to those worldly and 
sensual motives which mark the party of Romanticism. That 
party, thanks to the Jesuits, is nearly crushed out of the domi- 
nant Church. Lamennais, burdened by Papal anathema, has 
ceased to guide the faithful, and they are content to forget 
him. But the volume of M. Colani is evidence that all Prot- 
estants are not reconverted to the classic ideas. 

Another thing which interferes with a just understanding of 
French preaching is the various sorts of discourse which are 
comprehended under the general head of pulpit eloquence. 
The word “ sermon” is more limited in France than it is with 
us, and by no means includes even the larger part of the per- 
formances of a preacher. The préne, for instance, the most 
common form of sermonizing in the French Catholic churches, 
has no synonyme in English. It is a short discourse of not 
more than half an hour, interrupting the Mass, and coming 
just after the passage of the Gospel. It derives its name from 
the Latin preconium, because at this part of the service it is 
customary to give notices of feasts, fasts, penances, meetings of 
any kind, and the banns of marriage ; and it is properly an 
explanation of the passage of Scripture which has just gone 
before, or an exposition of the fast or feast which is then an- 
nounced. The rules for the préne are as carefully laid down 
as for the sermon proper, and in this department of preaching 
the new men are especially exercised. Before a priest is in- 
trusted with the full duty of regular sermons, he must be well 
practised in this preparatory kind, and serve out his novitiate. 
Then there is the glose, which is a running commentary on 
the Creed, or the Commandments, or the Lord’s Prayer, or 
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any theme of the Catechism. When a text is taken from the 
Scripture, then the glose becomes a “homily.” The chief 
purpose of these gloses is instruction, and they correspond to 
what we call expository and didactic preaching. They test as 
well as any kind the preacher’s skill. 

Another variety of public discourse which finds great favor 
with the French writers on pulpit eloquence is the con- 
férence. Properly speaking, ¢onférences are discussions in 
which more than one take part, — dialogues or debates, some- 
times between men of different opiniors, sometimes between 
men of the same opinions, representing for the time different 
views. The preacher here has an interlocutor, who is to ask 
questions, to raise difficulties, and to make objections ; taking 
care, however, to do this in such a manner as to help the chief 
speaker rather than embarrass him. The assistant in the dia- 
logue must always remember that he is really on the side of 
his principal, and that he has no separate interest to serve, — 
that his duty is not to argue for himself, but to assist the 
other’s argument. His presence is to give seeming variety to 
a discussion in which all the truth is and must appear to be on 
one side. These mock controversies are popular in the pro- 
vincial towns of France, and nice rules for their management 
are laid down in the books. Real controversies, on the other 
hand, are discouraged by the policy of the Catholic Church, 
though the Protestants solicit them. They are to be held, if 
held at all, outside the walls of the churches, and the faithful 
are to be warned against attending them. As their only object 
can be to convert heretics, there is no need of bringing them 
into the holy place, and before the Catholic altars. “Il ne faut 
pas souffrir,” says M. Vétu, with exemplary warmth, “ qu’une 
bouche impie vienne vomir le mensonge et le blasphéme en 
présence du Saint des saints et du Dieu de vérité. La chaire 
catholique est réservée aux seuls ministres légitimes.”” Dispu- 
tatious as the Jesuits are in the very spirit of their calling, 
they apply the rules of prudence to their disputes, and would 
never endanger the salvation of the faithful for the sake of 
triumph in a combat of words or logic. 

But the use of the word conférence is not now limited to a 
discussion in which more than one takes part. It has come 
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to be applied to any discourse which is in its character con- 
troversial, and which weighs and balances arguments. The 
famous conférences of Father Felix at Notre Dame are simply 
a series of controversial sermons on false and true ideas of 
progress. Nor is this element of controversy absolutely neces- 
sary to such discourse. The term is applied to that which 
states positive doctrine and continuous systematic instruction 
in a series of discourses. The conférences of M. Guiol at 
Marseilles are simply a serits of thirteen discourses on the 
Evangelical doctrine, the miracles, and the mystery of God in 
Jesus Christ. The conférences of M. Courtier at Notre Dame, 
in 1856, are a series of discourses upon alms and almsgiving, 
explaining the duty and method of this charity and vindicat- 
ing its fitness. Serial sermons on any subject, in fact, where 
there is unity of theme and progress of thought, come under 
this head of conférences. The best published volumes of the 
French Catholic pulpit bear this title. The Jesuit fathers 
have no love for miscellaneous and desultory discourse, and 
rarely print anything which has not the character of a sus- 
tained and logical discussion. The term conférence, too, is 
especially applied to the systematic instructions which the 
vicars-general give to their priests in the seasons of “ Retreat.” 

Panegyric is another branch of pulpit eloquence to which 
great attention is paid in France. The Church of that coun- 
try, not less than the Academy, is a society for “‘ mutual admi- 
ration,” and a chief duty of the living is to celebrate the dead. 
Not only are the recently departed to be appropriately eulo- 
gized, but it is also the task of the preacher to bring forth and 
exhibit the lives of the holy men whose days are festivals, and 
whose memory is sacred. The praise of the saints is a regu- 
lar work, which belongs to the preacher’s calling as much as 
exposition or exhortation. Indeed, the very writers who give 
directions concerning this work complain that it is made too 
‘methodical. Tliere are many preachers who base their pane- 
gyrics, not upon the actual facts in the life of the saint whom 
they praise, but upon their well-digested plan of what a saint 
ought to be; they arrange for themselves the scheme of a 
saintly life, and bring forward this scheme on each new occa- 
sion. Fénelon, in the seventeenth century, had occasion to 
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blame this habit; still more M. Vétu, writing for the nine- 
teenth century, finds it objectionable. He sees no harm in 
showing how the real life of one or another saint conformed 
to the ideal standard, but it seems to him rather ingenious 
than edifying to transfer the ideal life to the history of the 
real man, and praise him for virtues “‘ which he perhaps never 
possessed.” The method of the French pulpit in treating 
saints differs from the Italian method in this, that while the 
Italian invents acts for his heroes, and assigns to them miracles 
which they never performed, — often impossible prodigies, — the 
French invents for the saints a character, and assigns to them 
motives, gifts and graces of soul, which their recorded history 
does not warrant. This, it may be remarked, is also to some 
extent a vice of the English pulpit in treating the men and 
women of the Scriptures. The lives and characters of the 
Prophets and Apostles are inferred rather from a fixed stand- 
ard of holiness, than from the statements of the Biblical 
record. The criticisms which M. Vétu makes on this habit of 
dealing with the saints are quite applicable to the Protestant 
style of eulogizing Moses and David, Peter and John; and 
the excellent rules for this kind of discourse which he lays 
down are worth noting by those who take in hand the charac- 
ters of the Bible. ‘These rules are six ;— “ not to confine one’s 
self to eulogy, and not to fall into exaggeration” ; “to show 
the actuai, and not the imaginary, man”; “to avoid super- 
fluous and prolix moral reflections,’ — for it is always more 
agreeable, says M. Vétu, for men to make their own reflections 
than to take those which come ready made; “to make a 
good distribution of facts and events, without being rigidly 
confined to the order of time”; “ to forget one’s self in the 
subject,” not aiming to divert attention from the virtues of 
the saint to the rhetoric or skill of the preacher ; and, finally, 
*‘ not to be afraid of details,” as if the life of a great man or 
a holy man could not contain any little things. Such rules as 
these would help to accomplish the wish of the Bishop of Saint 
Agatha, which readers of funeral sermons in our own tongue 
have frequent occasion to repeat: “Oh! plait au ciel qu’on 
abolit & jamais dans l’Kglise les panégyriques pleins de vent, 
pour y substituer des discours dans le genre simple et fami- 
lier.” 
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The question is discussed in the French books, ‘* Who are 
entitled to the honor of funeral sermons?” Saints, popes, 
cardinals, and archbishops have ez officiis the right to this 
posthumous praise; but must it be given to bishops, vicars, 
canons, or simple curates,—to kings, nobles, generals, and 
statesmen ? Is greatness without goodness or goodness with- 
out greatness, station without character or character without 
station, a sufficient ground for bestowing it? Must a new 
preacher enlarge in his first sermon on the genius and virtues 
of his predecessor, like an Academician when he first enters the 
assembly of the Institute? Is a preacher bound to praise 
doubtful characters, because of their popularity, their power, 
or their functions ? The example of the great model preachers 
seems to have practically settled that question, and Bossuet’s 
funeral eulogies are the excuse for covering the vices of the 
great, and magnifying the worth of those who wore titles. 
From one variety of funeral sermons, however, the French 
pulpit is happily exempt. It is not compelled to expatiate on 
the calamity to the world from the death of any promising 
youth or any infant phenomenon. The French curate does 
not feel, that sympathy with a bereaved mother calls him to 
exhibit in the. congregation the graces of her lost lamb. It 
was quaintly said of one of our American preachers by a 
member of his own family, that he ought, if any one ought, 
to be indicted for child-murder, since every Sunday he brought 
in some new painful case of infant death at which he had as- 
sisted. Infanticide of this kind is not a crime of which the 
French preachers can be accused. 

The various kinds of preaching which we have mentioned, 
which are all separate from the sermon properly so called, are 
cared for as specialties. There is a division of labor in this 
trade, and the same man is not expected to argue well, to 
exhort well, and to eulogize well. Yet the well-furnished 
preacher must be able to assume any one of these functions, — 
to pass, if necessary, from the panegyric to the conference. 
He who is to preach at a chapel in the suburbs ought, if need 
be, to be able to preach before the Emperor. And judging 
from the volumes of M. Charles de Place, the sermons which 
Napoleon LI. is compelled to listen to are such as would not 
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severely tax the intelligence of the most common audience. 
The style of these discourses is perhaps a shade more polished 
than would be necessary in the humbler churches, but the 
thought could not well be more simple or superficial. Except 
that they begin with the word “ Sire,’ and end with a para- 
graph or two of the flattery required by etiquette, they might 
just as well have been preached to a company of shopkeepers 
or workmen. There is a wide interval in this respect between 
Berlin and Paris. Reinhard and Schleiermacher were preach- 
ers to a cultivated class, and not to the common people; but 
the court preacher at the Tuileries would only be too dull, 
not too profound, for an audience of the common people. 

A peculiarity most noticeable in French sermons is their 
elaborate and ingenious introduction. The advices of the 
books here are carefully followed, and whatever may be said 
of the conclusion, the commencement of almost every French 
sermon is artistic. It ought, according to rule, to consist of 
five parts, the text, the general introduction, the statement 
of the subject and its divisions, the invitation, and the invoca- 
tion. But the rule here is frequently so modified by Protestant 
preachers as to leave out the invocation, and to make the in- 
troduction simply a means of binding the text to the body of 
the discourse. The usual proportion of the introduction to the 
whole discourse is that of one fifth. It is never omitted, and 
the rule which an eminent statesman gave to a young clerical 
friend, of writing an introduction and then striking it out of 
the manuscript and beginning the argument at once without 
any preliminary remark, would be considered in the French 
pulpit as a fatal mistake. We never have read or heard a 
French sermon in which the exordium was neglected or hurried. 
The French preacher, on the other hand, careful as he is of the 
exordium, does not fall into the error of condensing in that 
all the force of his sermon, or anticipating there all that he is 
going to say, and does not expend his thought in preliminaries. 
No French sermon can be found of the kind which is not 
uncommon in our neighborhood, where the main doctrine of 
the discourse is reached only when it is time to close, and 
the hearer is cajoled with regrets that the subject cannot be 
thoroughly discussed. French sermons are neither, like the 
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churches of Florence, without fagade, so that you step from 
the street directly into the sanctuary, nor like the edifices of 
Thebes, where you toil through a long avenue of half-buried 
sphinxes only to find at last the fragment of a temple. 

The regular close of the introduction in a French Catholic 
sermon is what is called the ‘‘ Invocation.” This may be to 
the saints or to the Saviour, but is usually to the Blessed Vir- 
gin, the “‘ Mother of God.” A pious preacher, whether he 
plead in favor of virtue, or against error, or against sin, would 
fortify his argument by securing the aid of the paragon of 
all virtues, whose seed has crushed the serpent’s head. The 
Ave Maria completes and sanctifies the opening statement, 
and allows to the hearers a pause of devotion before the solid 
work of the sermon is begun. In the Holy Week, when the 
Passion of Jesus is the theme, the invocation to the Cross is 
substituted. Protestant preachers, in discarding this idola- 
trous appeal to the Virgin, content themselves with what is 
called the ‘ Invitation,” which is an appeal to the hearers to 
listen candidly and weigh well the truths about to be pre- 
sented. While the Catholic gives himself to the protection 
and guidance of a superior power, the Protestant throws him- 
self upon the indulgence of his audience, and takes for granted 
the guidance of God and the saints, if his purposes are honest 
and his mind is clear. The same difference may be noted be- 
tween the Church and the Dissenters in England. In the one, 
everything will be done, * D. V.”; while in the other, “ D. V.” 
is taken for granted. 

A good French sermon in the main body of the argument 
ought to have not less than two nor more than seven distinct 
divisions. The average number, however, is three; four fifths 
of all the printed discourses have this exact number. The 
*tenthly ” and “ thirteenthly ” of English Puritan discourses 
never vex an audience in Noétre Dame or the Pentemont 
Chapel. These few principal divisions are not usually sub- 
divided. Artificial as is the arrangement of French discourses, 
they never attempt the mechanism of wheels within wheels. 
Nor is there any effort to bind the division together by the band 
of similar clauses, or to fuse their transitions. The second 
head of the discourse comes clear and separate from the, first, 
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and is not pushed forward by it as the front driving-wheels of 
a locomotive are pushed forward by the rear. Every proposi- 
tion is completed before another is made, and the last word of 
one does not, as in many English sermons, suggest the first 
word of another. A French preacher prefers that his blocks, 
like the blocks of Solomon’s temple, should be joined by their 
evenness and accuracy of finish, and not by any rhetorical 
cement, — that the line of division should be visible, though it 
may not break the argument by a hair’s breadth. He would 
walk @ grands pas, or would run if necessary, but he would 
never slide in his public address. It is this preciseness of 
division which rescues French preaching from that apparent 
mist and cloud which seem to envelop most German and some 
English discourses. What a French preacher above all things 
dreads is vagueness and confusion of thought; he would 
rather seem superficial than seem vague. 

And even when there is a natural evolution of thought in 
French sermons, as there must often be, — where one thought 
comes out of the other, going on to a fine, spiritual climax, — 
the lines of division are yet clearly marked as on the joints of 
a French fishing-rod. This is the characteristic of the ser- 
mons of the elder Coquerel. In these sermons there is a 
steady progress of thought, and the last heads of the discourse 
are the issue of the previous discussion ; yet there is the same 
clearness of division as in the sermons of Father Felix, in 
which each head might, and often does, make a discourse by 
itself. We may instance, especially, those admirable sermons 
in Coquerel’s third volume, on the “ Salt of the Earth,” the 
“Laws of Combat,” and the “ Perpetuity of Christianity.” 
The unity of these discourses is perfect, and each makes a 
finished whole. Yet, as in the old Norman towers, the mas- 
sive roundness, where end and beginning seem to come 
together with no break, does not hinder you, when you enter, 
from seeing that the chambers are separate, and that each has 
its own doorway. Usually, in printed French sermons, the 
divisions are marked by Roman numerals; or where these are 
omitted, as in the volume of Colani, a space of a line is left 
blank. There is no intention that either reader or hearer 
shall. be bewildered, or be beguiled by the subtle transitions 
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into forgetting the course and points of the argument. The 
gardens of Versailles, and not of an English park, are the 
model, and one is always able to know how far and in what 
direction he has gone, though he may have had all along the 
way the charm of flowers and foliage, and the music of plash- 
ing fountains. 

French sermons resemble the gardens of Versailles in 
another respect, their harmony of proportion. Each head of 
the discourse has the same general treatment, and at about 
the same length. One is not made to feel an incongruity 
either in the style of the reasoning or that of the illustration. 
The fine passages are equally distributed, and the beauty is 
uniform. If a sermon is quiet in the first portion, it will be 
quiet throughout. The French preacher does not lash him- 
self into fury as he advances, but if he is going to be vehe- 
ment at the end, he will be so at the beginning. There is no 
dying away from a bright exordium, nor does a tame opening 
lead to a brilliant close. French oratory in the tribune is full 
of surprises, bursts, and paradoxes. It flames up and falls 
back perpetually. But it is not so with the pulpit oratory. | 
This preserves its even flow and cadence, and its music keeps 
always the original key, and is either loud throughout or sub- 
dued throughout. Not only does it harmonize with the 
general theme, but its parts maintain their harmony and 
balance. One cannot always, indeed, tell from the manner of 
a French preacher at the opening of his discourse, whether 
his sermon will be interesting or dull ;— a quiet manner may 
introduce a very striking and beautiful discourse, as we have 
noticed in the case of Adolph Monod ;— but a few minutes of 
waiting will show whether the preacher has anything to say, 
and whether he intends to say anything at that time. The 
French pulpit is willing to conform itself to the exigencies and 
character of the theme, and, if this be simple and common- 
place, to be simple and commonplace accordingly. 

In one sense of the word, it is perfectly just to say that 
French discourses are “ finished.”’ They do not say all that 
may be said, rarely indeed exhaust the subject of which they 
treat; but in structure and form at least they are finished. 
They have an end as well as a beginning, and an end which 
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corresponds to the beginning. English sermons, in many, if 
not most, instances, have no proper conclusion. The last head 
of the discussion is simply hung around with a thin fringe 
of exhortation, and the column is left without any capital. 
French sermons are almost never ended in that way. The 
‘“‘ peroration”’ which, as M. Vétu says, is “ the part of the dis- 
course which demands the most tact in the orator, and in 
which he ought to display all the resources of his eloquence, 
is as scientifically arranged as the exordium. It has its three- 
fold division of “ recapitulation,” “ practical inference,’ and 
exhortation. The recapitulation, nevertheless, is not a sum- 
mary of all the points which have been discussed and all the 
arguments that have been used. That kind of summary is 
alien fo the tastes and habits of an impatient nation like the 
French. It is simply a restatement of the truth which has 
been fairly proved, a statement which shall contain in one par- 
agraph or in one sentence the net result of the argument, not 
an analysis, but a conclusion; not a statement of the number 
of acres reaped, and of the number and size of the sickles 
used, but of the quality of the wheat, and the bushels gath- 
ered. It is not the end of the middle of the discourse, but 
the beginning of the end, having more connection with that 
which follows than with that which has gone before. 
Italian preachers have a way of closing their sermons by 
what they call an “act of contrition.”” Repentance and re- 
morse are in the parting tones. The French, on the contrary, 
usually prefer a hopeful and joyous ending, beatific visions, 
the sense of the communion of saints, and rapture at the 
thought of salvation. ‘Every good sermon ought to have for 
its end the salvation and uplifting of the hearers,” is a maxim 
of one of their writers. Pathos, indeed, is taught as a very 
appropriate emotion for the pulpit, while mirth of every kind 
is forbidden as sternly as in the decorous sanctuaries of Eng- 
land; yet the pathos is hard and unsympathetic; it is in the 
preacher’s tone, rather than in his soul. The forced wailing 
of the canons of Nétre Dame does not move the congregation 
like the sighs and tears of the Capuchin who gathers the 
crowd in the arena of the Colosseum. Pathetic appeals, in 
the French tongue, have a dryness and sharpness which neu- 
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tralize their proper sadness. They are statements and argu- 
ments, after all, only put into the form of pathos. Perversely 

abundant as they are, they rarely move a hearer to sympathy, 
as they certainly never move a reader. One reads with dry 
eyes the passionate sorrow of Massillon and Bossuet, and cer- 
tainly the imperial household need not have been disturbed 
by the rhetorical grief of M. de Place in his sermon on Good 
Friday. We have more than once seen an Italian audience 
moved to tears, but never a French, either in the churches of 
the people or in the chapels of the consistory. The crying 
there is done in the pulpit, according to rule, but is not spon- 
taneous upon the benches. 

The pathos of French sermons, ineffectual as it often is in 
arousing a kindred sentiment in the hearts of the hearers, is 
yet usually in its proper place. It follows that which ought 
to excite it, and is not thrown in without regard to the con- 
nection or the subject. We have heard in New England con- 
ference meetings, and sometimes from New England pulpits, 
the most dolorous descriptions of individual, religious joys, 
and of the glories of heaven ;— assurances of spiritual peace 
in accents of despair; the love of the Lord exalted in most 
sepulchral tones; brethren exhorted to come to Christ and be 
saved, as if coming to Christ were the most dreadful of pen- 
ances, and salvation had the quality of wretchedness and woe. 
That sort of incongruity does not appear in French preaching 
or exhortation. This is pathetic and sad only when the con- 
templation is of sad seenes, of agony and distress, of sin and 
judgment. This does not think it a duty to set all its pic- 
tures, no matter what the face or the grouping or the senti- 
ment may be, on a dark background. Pathos we find in 
plenty, but pathos in the right place. M. Vétu’s rule, which 
is well observed in most of the sermons which have come 
under our notice, is, that ‘‘ the pathetic ought not to be spread 
over all the discourse, since it will tire the audience and the 
preacher too, and will so produce no effect. It ought to be 
managed with care (ménagé avec soin) in certain parts, and 
brought in @ propos. Ordinarily it does not belong to the 
exordium, except in an exordium ex abrupto, like that of 
Cicero in his first oration against Catiline. Its principal place 
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is in the peroration.”” This is good doctrine for our American 
pulpit, where so large a proportion of sermons begin sentimen- 
tally only to end vaguely, and the most positive color is all in 
the introduction, like the fume of a blast-furnace, red and 
blazing when it first breaks from the chimney, but dissolving 
away into leaden and vapory nothingness. 

And not only is the pathos of:French sermons in its proper 
place, but it is almost always in good proportion. It does not 
overwhelm the argument, or obscure the clearness of the vari- 
ous statements. “First reasoning, then emotion,” is the rule, 
not emotion first, and reason afterwards. The observation of 
the Abbé du Jarry, that pathos in preaching loses half its 
virtue because there is too much of it, and that a preacher 
becomes a bore when he tries to be too touching, applies to 
comparatively few of the sermons we have noticed. There are 
passages in the conférences of Lacordaire, which seem, if we 
may use an expressive cockneyism, to ‘‘ pile up the agony,” to 
lay on over-many coats in pathetic painting; but Lacordaire is 
an eccentric genius of the romantic school, and has but few 
imitators even among his Dominican brotherhood. The fault, 
as we have observed it, is rather of the opposite kind. The 
necessities of space and the regulation length of divisions 
sometimes cut the sentiment short, and a touching appeal is 
brought up suddenly by the numerals which announce the 
second or third head of discourse. M. Vétu complains, indeed, 
that some preachers have a habit of spoiling their sermons by 
this way of following up sentiment by argument, and his 
remarks are worth quoting, as they have a spice of humor. 


“Tt is necessary, above all, after a pathetic peroration, to guard well 
against a return, before finishing the discourse, to reflections or simple 
observations, which are only calculated to destroy the good effect which 
has been produced. When the hearers are touched and reached, they 
ought to be left with the feelings which have been aroused, and not 
cooled down by untimely advice (avis). We have no objection to rep- 
etition as such; but there are preachers who never know when to end. 
Instead of one conclusion, they give us two or three. When, after a 
fine burst of sentiment, one might expect the ‘ Eternal Life, to which 
all had seemed to lead, they go on, developing new ideas, which may 
be good enough, but which are certainly out of place; they work them- 
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selves into a second heat: you believe that this is the last effort, which 
is going to crown the work; but you are still mistaken. They have 
always some important counsels to add to those they have given, some 
reflections which come just in time before they leave, and by which 
they are going at last to close the discourse, without finishing it not- 
withstanding. There are even some who come two or three times to 
the ‘ Eternal Life, before they reach the benediction.” 


M. Vétu thinks that this is a very common fault; but it is 
certainly not common in printed sermons. There its absurdity 
would be more patent, and ordinary sense would correct such 
a blemish. The interruption of emotion has been noted as a 
defect in the preaching of Bourdaloue. He would stop in the 
midst of his most pathetic appeals, and call upon his hearers to 
* vive their attention.” 

We might expect in the pulpit of the nation which has pre- 
eminently the reputation of wit, epigram, and repartee, some 
signs of this national characteristic. We find, on the con- 
trary, very little wit in French sermons, less than in those of 
England and Germany, far less than in those of Italy. Even 
where there is most room for humor, where there is temptation 
to say that which may provoke smiles, the temptation is 
resisted and the opportunity is lost. The prevailing style is 
grave, serious, oftener solemn than playful. Such writers as 
About, Houssaye, and Gautier have no imitators among the 
preachers. In many scores of French sermons which we have 
read, we do not recollect a single saying which would pass as 
a witticism in the cafés of the Boulevards. A change in this 
respect has come within the last twenty years, since the Ro- 
mantic school began to decline. The spirit of that school 
allowed what the severe taste of the classic school rejected as 
profane. The nearest approach to wit which we find in the 
French pulpit now, is in the use of what Cardinal Maury calls 
in his treatise “des mots heureux”’; such, for instance, as 
Colani uses, where he speaks of Jesus seeking to vanquish 
“the insolent repugnance of a Nathanael”; or of half-con- 
verted men “ modifying themselves on the circumference, los- 
ing this fault and gaining that virtue”; or of mercy, that “ in 
organizing it, men smother it under its very organs.” There 
are many expressions in French sermons which might, in Ger- 
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many, pass for bon-mots, but rarely any that would be repeated 
to convulse the company over the tables of the Trois Fréres or 
the saloons in the Champs Elysées. 

We might expect, too, that the egotism, which is so marked 
a characteristic of French oratory in literary and_ political 
assemblies, would show itself in the French pulpit, that the 
preachers not less than the statesmen or the savans would 
thrust forward their individuality. In this respect, we are 
agreeably disappointed. The sermons of French preachers are 
as chary in their use of the first person as those of English or 
American preachers. The ever-present moi of conversation 
consents to be reserved when the minister of God has to 
declare the word of God; and if the more stately plural fre- 
quently presses its exhortation and asserts its authority, it is 
the plural of the Church rather than of the person. Indeed, 
it seems to us that French preaching, as a whole, is singularly 
impersonal. The speaker identifies himself with his argument 
and his truth, and asks his hearers to receive it, not because 
he offers it, but because it is true, and because they need it. 
Even the sermons of high functionaries claim nothing on the 
ground of official station, and bishops do not parade their dig- 
nity to assist their platitudes. We cannot, it is true, call the 
tone of French sermons modest; it is rather confident, posi- 
tive, dogmatic; but it is not the tone of conceit. It is the 
positiveness of will and conviction, not of vanity. It is one 
of M. Vétu’s sagacious rules, that a preacher ought to have, 
except in rare instances, nothing to say about himself, whether 
of good or evil. He ought to think of himself when he ad- 
dresses his congregation as sinners, to have his own guilt in 
mind when he exposes their guilt, but not to dwell upon this 
in word, or to turn the attention of the people away from 
themselves to him. If the French pulpit is free from the ego- 
tism of vanity, it is equally free from that egotism of humility 
which we discover in the sermons of some popular English 
preachers; there is no exhibition of the preacher’s personal 
unworthiness, no apology for feeble pleading, no studied self- 
depreciation. The man does not try to make them think he is 
great, by assuring them that he is little, — to make them think 
that he is wise, by referring constantly to his own ignorance. 
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An Italian preacher is very apt to give one or more passages 

of his own experience or history before he concludes his dis- 
course. If he preach upon the Virgin Mary, he will tell 
something that the Virgin has done for him, some work of 
healing on his body or his soul; if he preach upon a special 
sin, he will give some instance of that sin in his own life; if 
he explain a story of the Scripture, which cannot be illustrated 
from his own history, he will act it out so well by motion and 
gesture that his individuality shall be connected with his expo- 
sition. Buta French preacher avoids this. His experience is 
all incorporated in his truth, and the illustrations which he 
uses are drawn from the lives of other men, rather than from 
his own life. Even those whose experience has been most 
varied and remarkable are sparing in allusions to anything 
which they have done, any honor which they have gained, or 
any crisis they have passed through. The returned missionary 
will take his examples from Xavier or Las Casas, rather than 
from his own adventures, and one could not tell from his dis- 
course that he had ever stirred from his native land. 

Nor are French sermons of the Classic school apt to draw 
their illustrations from the lives of living men, or from pass- 
ing events. In panegyrics, of course, the portraits are the 
principal thing ; and a French preacher, when he is called to 
make a funeral address, speaks of the man who is dead, of his 
character, his acts, and his faith, and does not spend the hour 
in a homily about death and the grave, with a few parting 
words about the person. But in ordinary preaching, there is 
very rarely any allusion to particular living persons, however 
remarkable they may be. Probably on almost every Sunday 
during the Crimean war there were allusions in the English 


churches to the events and personages in that war, especially — 


to Florence Nightingale ; and Sir Henry Havelock helped hun- 
dreds of dry curates to a fresh and inviting text. In France, 
on the other hand, it is not likely that Canrobert or Pelissier, 
or Alexis Soyer, that skilful and efficient co-laborer with 
Florence Nightingale, were half a dozen times mentioned by 
name in the churches. Even M. de Place does not imagine 
that courtesy requires him to find any aid to his arguments in 


the exploits of his royal patron. This is the more remarkable, 
+ * 
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when we consider the passion of the French people for anec- 
dotes about men, for biographical sketches, for personal criti- 
cisms, and for reminiscences. In no nation are portraits, of 
pen and pencil, so abundant or so popular. Every novelist, 
dramatist, poet, or politician, every celebrity or half-celebrity, 
is sure to be described by some other, who himself gains celeb- 
rity by this description. The upper gallery at Versailles, and 
the Biographie Universelle, are alike monuments and symbols 
of this national spirit. But in the pulpit, almost without 
exception, the portraits are of those whom the Church has 
canonized. The Protestant preacher says as little about Gui- 
zot as the Catholic about Montalembert. The portraits of the 
one are of the ecclesiastical heroes, the portraits of the other, 
of the Biblical worthies. 

And in the directions of the French treatises, preachers are 
especially cautioned against so describing the sins of individ- 
uals in their congregations that the men shall be recognized. 
They are to speak of sin positively, but not in such a way that 
one or another may be singled out as the offender. They are 
to be personal in their rebukes only as the conscience of the 
sinner may appropriate these, and not as the eyes of the faith- 
ful may see at whom these rebukes were pointed. Particularly 
objectionable is satirical description. Fond as is the French 
nation of satire, keen as is its sense of the ridiculous, very 
rarely does this appear in the performances of its pulpit. 
Father Ventura, in his sarcastic harangues, has introduced a 
style which the books will not justify. Everywhere else but in 
the pulpit the absurdity of men or things is made more con- 
spicuous than their sin or folly; but here, even those who are 
most stern against the sinner spare him their sneer and gibe. 
Doubtless this antipathy to sarcasm is strengthened by the fact 
that it is the favorite and formidable weapon of sceptics and 
infidels; the preacher, when he is tempted to satirize some 
folly, remembers Voltaire, and his seriousness returns. 

There is a less reasonable aversion to local scenery and _his- 
tory in the illustration of French discourses. Nature is freely 
used, but the works of man not so freely, except as they are 
connected with sacred legends. It is not often that the names 
of towns or cities are mentioned, or of trades and professions, 
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or of mechanical processes. The most copious source of illus- 
tration which the American pulpit so abundantly uses is 
wholly passed by. On the Sundays following the supposed 
completion of the oceanic telegraph, hundreds of sermons in 
England, and thousands in America, made that wholly or in 
part the theme of their discourse. In France, it is not prob- 
able that one sermon was preached on that theme, as certainly 
not one has been printed, although the French journals took 
even more notice of it than the English. The comet, being a 
heavenly body, and the floods, a catastrophe of Divine dis- 
pleasure, would receive full attention, and their significance 
would be pressed home to the souls of the alarmed and the 
suffering. But in vain will you look in French sermons for 
allusions to scientific discoveries, or for suggestions drawn from 
the methods of labor or the works of art. Paris, beyond all 
cities of the world, is crowded with materials for various illus- 
tration, — for exhibiting by symbol, moral and religious truth. 
Such galleries, museums, workshops, structures of every kind, 
from the Morgue to the Palace, from Pére la Chaise to the 
Arc de l’Etoile, from the book-stalls on the quays to the Impe- 
rial Library, no other spot of earth has brought together. 
Yet the Sunday sermon of a respectable New England village 
preacher is more copiously illustrated from labor and life, than 
the special efforts of a canon of the Cathedral of Nétre Dame. 
He must have an eye for the sins of men around him, but no 
eye for the fashion of their handiwork. He must bring some 
ancient passage to describe the modern need and duty. 

If called to choose between a purely imaginative illustration 
and one drawn from some actual work of men, the French 
preacher, in most instances, would prefer the former. If fancy 
will answer his purpose, he will take that instead of fact. 
And though the French sermons are usually far from fanciful, 
and deal in exact statements rather than in far-fetched im- 
agery, they are not wanting occasionally in pleasant conceits 
of style. They are fond of imaginary situations and cases, 
and work these up with a good deal of ingenuity. Occasion- 
ally, too, the union of lively fancy with exact statement makes 
that impression which is best described by the untranslatable 
word bizarre, as in the curious argument of Father Felix for 
moral progress : — 
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“T will suppose,” says he, “that each Christian century produces, on 
the average, a million of saints, —not of saints actually canonized at 
Rome, but of saints who have realized perfection in a superior degree, 
whose virtues God has known, whose influence humanity has felt, and of 
whom Rome canonizes a few, to keep always blazing before the eyes of 
the nations the image of sanctity. Behold, then, in the Christian 
centuries, about twenty millions of men, who have borne in themselves 
human perfection in eminent proportions.” — Vol. III. p. 79. 


French sermons have much to say of the delights of heaven 
and the horrors of hell, but they indulge very moderately in 
the luxury of epithet and imagery which American revivalists 
use in these fascinating descriptions. They are impressive and 
thrilling, but seldom become terrific. We have not found any 
French ‘picture of the infernal state, that would spoil the appe- 
tite of the average sinners in any congregation. The French 
style in this particular is like the French costume, positive and 
firm in cut and color, yet without that contrast which one sees 
in the Italian variegated dress. Neither the hopes of the be- 
liever nor the fears of the sinner are strained to an extrava- 
gant pitch. To purify the soul rather than to alarm it, to 
arouse rather than amaze, to encourage rather than enrapture, 
is the preacher’s aim. The figure of antithesis is very much 
employed, but always within bounds, — antithesis which states 
all that it suggests. The enthusiast is content to stop at the 
third heaven, satisfied to find God and the angels there. As 
themes of discourse, indeed, grandiose subjects are preferred ; 
general sin, rather than special evils; eternity with its myste- 
ries, rather than time with its facts; the kingdom of God more 
than the kingdoms of men. French preachers always consult 
dignity in their choice of subjects; and such titles as many 
sermons in English volumes bear would seem to them frivo- 
lous, not to say profane. Nor do they deface their discourses 
by the choice of odd texts, which shall surprise and bewilder 
the hearer at the outset. However liberal may be their opin- 
ions, they respect the letter of the Scripture, and will not, for 
accommodation, tear passages from their context, or wrest 
them from their proper meaning. 

The French pulpit, in general, is not lavish in its quotations 
of Scripture, nor is it thought essential that every opinion ex- 
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pressed should be rounded by some sounding sentence of the 
Sacred Volume. Yet, as an ornament of style, Scriptural 
quotations are preferred to figures of rhetoric. Usually the 
quotations which are made are in good taste, and have a 
fitness of sense not less than of sound. If the Latin of the 
Vulgate be used, as it is in most Catholic sermons, it is the 
common practice to give a translation with it, so that there 
may be no doubt about the meaning. It is a prime rule of 
sacred rhetoric in the French schools, that the citations of 
Scripture and of the Fathers, who have an almost equal au- 
thority, should be “ few and short.” The preacher may set 
these as precious stones at intervals in the shrine of his dis- 
course, or may sprinkle them over his argument as he has 
sprinkled the holy water on the heads of the people, but he 
must not show his skill in hiding his own poor material in the 
mosaic which he makes of St. Bernard and St. Thomas, of 
Gregory and Augustine, of Paul and David and Moses. Re- 
spect for the letter of the Word forbids, instead of suggesting, 
such a mechanical use of it. “To bring a crowd of passages 
and testimonies to prove a thing which is clear enough in itself, 
or already sufficiently proved, as many do, to show their scien- 
tific ability, is an insupportable vanity ” ; — such is the shrewd 
saying of M. Vétu. 

“ Brilliant” preaching, though not by any means excluded 
from the pulpits of France, finds comparatively little favor. 
While careful preparation of style as of thought is com- 
mended, and wise preachers are supposed to write their dis- 
courses twice over, the second writing is rather to prune their 
fuxuriance than to add to them fit ornament. ‘ Severe sim- 
plicity”’ is the motto of the Jesuits; which it must be con- 
fessed, however, they too frequently violate. Father Félix, 
good hater as he is of pompous epithets, cannot resist the 
charm of inversion and of stately phrases. But the oratory 
of the French pulpit avoids effeminate brilliancy; its step 
is quick and its ornament masculine, like that of a French 
gentleman. You never find any languishing and sentimental 
beauty, any of that affectation, which, in the language of 
Thomas de Villeneuve, “throws a little rose-water upon a 
house on fire.”” Grandiloquence there may be, but no foppery 
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of style. A poetical style, as it is sometimes called, is not 
more allowable than a witty and trivial style. Neither are 
sentimental inversions, periphrases, and images, such as verse- 
makers prefer, regarded as suitable, nor is it in order to quote 
verses. An English curate feels safe in garnishing his dis- 
course with the stanzas of Watts and Doddridge, and is ready 
even on occasion to cite a passage from Young or Herbert or 
Shakespeare. If the Fall of Man be his theme, it is natural 
that Milton should help him out with timely measures. Or if 
the mystery of time and change be his theme, he will be justi- 
fied in extracting stanzas from Longfellow’s beautiful poem of 
The Old Clock on the Stairs. But no French preacher would 
feel authorized to borrow from Bridaine that fancy of the pen- 
dulum, singing “ toujours jamais, —jamais, toujours,” in its 
steady swinging, much less any rhymed version of it. Racine 
and Corneille, classic though they are, are not drawn upon 
to decorate sermons, and a respectable discourse would almost 
as soon borrow from the lyrics of Béranger as from the pious 
meditations of Lamartine. The psalms of Clement Marot, 
friend as he was to the Reformers, and sweet as is the music 
of his rhythm, are not like the psalms of Watts, a treasury 
from which preachers have always the right to draw. 

And French sermons are, almost always, free from scientific 
affectation in their phrases. They use very few technical 
terms, and abjure altogether, even in abstruse discussions, what 
one writer calls “ scientific jargon.”’ Even when the subject 
is abstract and profound, and it would seem difficult to dis- 
cuss it without employing the special language which the 
schools have applied, it is the aim of the French preacher to 
employ such words as the people, and not such words as the 
scholars use. In all the conférences of Father Félix on the 
difficult theme of “ Progress,” there are not ten words which 
an average congregation could not understand. If the rea- 
soning is often specious and subtle, a Jesuit’s pleading, the 
language is always clear. It may hide thought by weaving 
around it a many-colored tissue, but not by enveloping it in a 
fog. You always know what the words themselves mean, if 
you cannot see what they so cunningly conceal. 

We have already remarked that French preachers, as a gen- 
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eral rule, do not care to get the reputation of “ originality.” 
Imitation is taught as a very proper thing, and the student is 
encouraged to conform his style to the best models. But 
while this imitation is allowed, every kind of plagiarism is 
severely reprobated. In France sermons are not an article of 
merchandise, nor are they made to order. The preacher must 
himself prepare them, one by one; he cannot buy them by the 
dozen. It is not lawful, either, to steal from other preachers, 
whether contemporary or deceased, whether at home or abroad, 
and if a canon in Bourdeaux were found to have appropriated 
the eloquence of the heretic Presseusé, or even of the orthodox 
De Place, and given it to the people as his own, condign 
punishment would be the sure result. An English preacher 
may buy his sermons, and an American may sometimes borrow 
them, from authors living or dead, and suffer no serious incon- 
venience, except, perhaps, the charge of a parish, or a tempo- 
rary loss of prestige. But a French curate must give to the 
people the fruits of his own toil and thought, however poor 
they may be, and however inferior to those which he might 
appropriate from other writers. Plagiarism in France, too, is 
much more difficult than in England, since the sources are 
fewer and more accessible ; and it exposes the offender to pub- 
lic ridicule not less than to ecclesiastical penalties. ‘A medi- 
ocre preacher, who steals his fine things from another man’s 
sermons,” says Father Abelly, “is like those peasants who, 
having found a ribbon, or a scrap of lace, put it upon their 
dirty coats, and only make these uglier still. A man cannot 
be a preacher, if he does not know enough to appropriate in 
an honest and lawful manner what he cannot invent.” 

The usual style of French preaching is the memoriter. Ex- 
temporaneous performances, except in very short and occa- 
sional addresses, are rarely attempted; and if a preacher does 
not write out his sermons in full, he thinks them out so care- 
fully, from the exordium to the invocation, — argument, illus- 
tration, and exhortation,—that his delivery is merely an 
exercise of memory. A principal part of his labor is to com- 
mit to memory what he has written. The manuscript of the 
discourse is not usually carried into the pulpit; but if the 
preacher feel uncertain about his power of recollection, he may 
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have it on the desk before him, taking care to keep it out of 
sight. This is not very difficult in French churches, where the 
pulpits are high, and galleries are wanting. Exercises in mem- 
ory are an important part of the instruction in theological 
schools, and many artificial means are in use. The ease with 
which the words of a sermon are learned by heart is undoubt- 
edly owing in large measure to its exact and methodical 
arrangement, and the admirable balance and proportion of 
most French discourses helps to fix their language in the 
speaker’s mind. Some very marvellous instances are related 
of the memory of French preachers, who, after reading over a 
manuscript once, could deliver it verbatim, or, after having 
delivered it from the recollection of a mental process, could 
write it down verbatim, as it was delivered. The instance of 
M. de Boulonge, which is cited by M. Vétu, who committed to 
memory, in a single day, the funeral oration which he was 
appointed to pronounce when the remains of Louis XVI. were 
transported to St. Denis, seems to us less wonderful than some 
others on record. 

The usual enunciation of French preachers is not, as might 
be expected, rapid, nervous, and sharp in tone, but, on the 
contrary, slow, flowing, and methodical in its cadences, fully 
as much so as the Italian. Nowhere does a foreigner find it 
so easy to follow a speaker, as when he speaks from the pulpit. 
It is the just mean between the measured declamatory style of 
the theatre, and the impassioned style of the tribune, — delib- 
erate and solemn, without that insufferable mouthing of words 
which spoils the best dramatic performances on the Parisian 
boards. ‘The worst oratorical fault is, as in England and 
America, monotony: not such monotony, indeed, as that holy 
drawl of sanctity long drawn out which marked the last gen- 
eration of painful, godly preachers on these shores, nor that 
even smoothness which is honored by the name of ‘ Cam- 
bridge tone,” but a too sustained tone of earnestness and force. 
In all the French sermons we have heard, there was a want of 
variety, the tone kept the mind of the hearer always in ten- 
sion, and the only relief was given by the change of topic and 
the passage from one head of discourse to another. This was 
the fault of Monod’s oratory, and more signally still of his 
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colleague, Montandon. The elder Coquerel is a brilliant ex- 
ception to the remark. 

A Frenchman’s form and countenance are so expressive, that, 
if his hands were held, he would still seem to gesticulate. 
Gesture is a most important part of his preaching, and a 
teacher of pulpit eloquence must be a posture-master, as well 
as a critic of style and tone. M. Vétu gives a curious list of 
defects in this kind which are to be avoided ; — the hands are 
not to be lifted above the shoulders, nor dropped below the 
waist, when one is speaking of ordinary truths; the arms 
ought not to strike out contentiously, as if making a sword- 
thrust; the hands should not be clapped, or the fists doubled 
and shaken at the audience; the arms should not be crossed 
on the breast, or extended in the form of a cross, or be kept 
incessantly swinging; no preacher ought ever to stamp with 
his foot, or sway his body forward and backward or sidewise, 
or start as if there were something in the air he was wishing 
to catch, or shrug the shoulders, or be always sitting down and 
getting up. These directions would be fatal to the animation 
of an Italian preacher, but they consist very well with the 
more precise habits of the French race and training. There 
is in the pulpits of Paris none of the frantic variety of posture 
and gesture which associate in the mind of a foreigner the 
churches of Naples with the San Carlino playhouse and its 
extravaganzas. A French preacher who observes well the 
rules of his calling, takes an erect posture, facing the mass of 
his audience, and keeps this posture until the discourse is 
done, even though it should exceed the canonical maximum 
of forty-five minutes. He never undertakes to represent by 
any grimaces or gestures the scenes he would describe, or to 
appear dramatically in the character of Abram, or Elijah, or 
Jesus upon the mountain. : 

These hasty and perhaps trivial jottings down of impressions 
concerning the French pulpit may seem to some to generalize 
too much, and to neglect those individual varieties which, in 
the French, as in every pulpit, must certainly exist. We do 
not pretend that these characteristics are the measure of every 
instance, or that they will be observed in every volume of 
French sermons, or the pulpit performances of all the preach- 
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ers. We had hoped to include in the present sketch some 
notices of the more eminent men of both communions who 
occupy at present the pulpits of France, but we are compelled 
to defer such notices to a future occasion, when we may also 
speak of the relative strength of the religious bodies in France, 
including the Hebrew, which in that land has a highly respect- 
able and influential place. We can only advise those who 
visit France to include in their plan, not merely the music in 
the churches and their monuments, but the discourses of those 
who instruct the people. After an acquaintance with this 
form of sacred eloquence, we may come to prize more truly 
the freedom, and estimate more candidly the failings, of our 
own pulpit. We hardly know which recollection is the more 
thrilling, that of a Pentecost Mass in the Madeleine, when the 
vox humana of the great organ flooded the air with the tremb- 
ling songs of seraphic voices, or that of a Pentecost sermon in 
the Oratoire, where the eloquence of Coquerel could make us 
almost feel that the gift of tongues and the day of inspiration 


had returned. 





Art. V.—THE DOCTRINE OF ENDLESS PUNISHMENT. 


1. The State of the Impenitent Dead. By Atvan Hovey, D.D., 
Professor of Christian Theology in the Newton Theological In- 
stitution. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 1859. 

2. The Reasonableness of Future Endless Punishment. A Sermon 
preached at the Hollis Street Church, Boston, Sabbath Evening, 
April 25, 1858. By Neuemian Apams, D.D., Pastor of the 
Essex Street Church. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 1858. 

3. What Religion may do fora Man. By Rev. THeopore PARKER, 
Minister of the Twenty-eighth Congregational Society. Preached 
at the Music Hall on Sunday, January 2, 1859. Boston: Pub- 
lished by the Fraternity. 1859. 

4. Eschatology ; or, The Scripture Doctrine of the Coming of the Lord, 
the Judgment, and the Resurrection. By Samurt Ler. Boston: 
J. E. Tilton & Co. 1859. 


LESSING wrote in 1770: “I perceive that the controversy 
respecting the endlessness of hell punishments is about to be 
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agitated again by our theologians. Would that it might be so 
agitated as to be finally settled and considered as done with. 
For, undoubtedly, the saddest. in these controversies is that 
they settle nothing, and that twenty or fifty years later any 
zealot or quibbler who is so disposed, imagines himself justi- 
fied in taking up the matter anew.”’ Nine tenths of a century 
have rolled by since these words were written, and in this 
country the controversy is still fresh; and, judging from the 
publications of the past year, as far as ever from being set- 
tled. 

The doctrine of endless punishment, never theoretically 
abandoned by the Orthodox Church, but kept in abeyance, 
and seldom insisted on by preachers of this generation, has 
been recently proclaimed with new emphasis. It is, or should 
be, of little importance to well-disposed minds, how speculative 
theology may decide this matter, and what shall be the dogmas, 
— generous or rigorous, of universal or exclusive grace, — in 
which churches formulate their conception of the future life. 
The repugnance felt by liberal Christians to ‘“‘ Orthodox ”’ views 
of this subject respects not so much the doctrine of endless 
punishment as it does the slavish spirit which often accompa- 
nies that doctrine,— the spirit that attaches supreme impor- 
tance to the penalties of the law, as if the penalty made the 
obligation, or could justly enhance the sense of accountable- 
ness in rational souls. To such a spirit, a revelation which 
should suddenly abolish hell would seem a release from duty, 
a welcome discharge from the painful necessity of moral pro- 
gress. 

We have no quarrel with the dogma of endless punishment 
as a theological speculation. We have no quarrel with those 
who claim for it the sanction of Scripture. Our controversy 
is with that system of views concerning the moral government 
of God, and concerning the nature and calling of man, in 
which this doctrine is so essential. We object to this system, 
that it turns the mind from that which is primary and vital, 
and fixes it on that which is secondary and subordinate, — turns 
it from the everlasting substance, and fixes it on the accidents ; 
that it puts happiness above goodness, and puts goodness as a 
means of happiness. 
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The first and last and only question which this system pro- 
pounds to the individual is how to escape the eternal damna- 
tion, to which it supposes him doomed by the fact of his 
humanity, i. e. by the measure of sinfulness proper to human 
nature as such. The question is not how to escape the sin, 
but how to escape the damnation incurred by it. The system 
makes the whole essence of revelation to consist “‘ in the dis- 
covery to man of a new means by which, without any previous 
eradication of sin, sin can be pardoned.” We question if a 
character formed on the principle of escaping damnation, with 
a sole or principal view to that end, will ever realize the high- 
est ideal of manhood or womanhood. Great correctness it 
may attain to, and negative holiness, but at what expense of 
freedom and power, and dignity and grace! The aim of a 
true religion is not to escape damnation, but to lay hold of 
everlasting life. These aims may seem to coincide in effect, 
but the difference between them is heaven-wide. The one is 
dictated by selfish fear, the other springs from exceeding love. 
The former is ascetic in its tendency and method; it delights 
in scrupulous correctness of deportment, it accomplishes won- 
ders of self-denial, but all for self’s sake, to escape damnation ; 
as the miser denies himself the gratifications of sense for the 
sake of increasing his store. The other is a self-forgetting, a 
losing of one’s self in some worthy object for its own sake. It 
is written: ‘“‘ He that will lose his life for my sake”’ (not for the 
sake of his own soul, but for my sake, for the sake of truth 
and righteousness and human weal) “ shall find it.””. And who 
can doubt that one who devotes himself, a living sacrifice, to 
some great and good work, without troubling himself about the 
salvation of his soul, or spending a single thought on the sub- 
ject, is in quite as salvable a condition, and has quite as good 
a chance of a blessed hereafter, as one whose single aim in life 
has been to save his soul from death ? A very poor soul it may 
be when it is saved, and very little comfort he may have in it. 
However free from positive vice, however unspotted from the 
world, it may not have expanded, not developed ; it may never 
have fairly come out of itself in one true act of self-abandon- 
ment. A very little soul after all, and scarcely worth the 
pains it has cost. A true religion will rather aim to make us 
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forget ourselves in the love and pursuit of noble ends, than 
seek to occupy us with thoughts of the hereafter, — our part 
and lot in another world. Let theologians say what they will, 
that is not the first and great concern, but a very secondary 
one. What we want of religion is to develop in us the princi- 
ple of love. Without this no soul can be truly blessed, and 
this the fear of hell will never awaken. The uttermost that 
the fear of hell can do, is to keep the life unspotted from the 
world. It can never kindle the flame of love, it can give no 
hold of eternal life. What we complain of in this system is, 
that, instead of taking us out of ourself, it drives us back upon 
ourself, in self-tormenting introspection. Instead of showing 
us spiritual beauty in forms that shall win and command our 
affections, it turns a magnifying-glass on our sins and unwor- 
thiness. It aims to frighten us with our lost state. If it does 
not succeed in that, it leaves us weaker than before. If it does 
succeed, the remedy it proposes to our fear is, not eradication 
of the sinful principle, but a transfer of the penalty. It makes 
more of the penalty than it does of the sin. The salvation it 
offers is salvation from the consequences of sin, rather than 
from sin itself. It is certainly essential to our spiritual well- 
being that we should be aware of our sins; not theological 
sins, not Adam’s sin, but of actual transgressions in thought, 
will, and deed. Conviction of sin is an indispensable step in 
the reformation of the sinner. But this conviction is to be 
effected, not by forcing the eye inward, but by that enlighten- 
ing and quickening of the conscience which comes through 
adequate exhibitions of moral truth. And when that convic- 
tion is awakened, the feeling to be encouraged in connection 
with it is not the fear of future punishment, but the sense of 
present defilement, of an insupportable burden to be got rid of 
for its own sake, not for the sake of what may hereafter come 
of it. The sorrow should be taught to dwell on the sin itself, 
and not on the penalty incurred by it. 

Practically, therefore, the question of future punishment is 
not one of prime importance. As a speculative question, it 
may claim that degree of attention which belongs to other 
speculations in theology, and no more. Recent discussions 
have renewed the interest in this subject, and brought it 
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prominently before the religious mind of this community, with- 
out bringing it, we fear, any nearer to a final adjustment. 
The well-meant and conscientious publication of Dr. Hovey, 
who quotes the Apocalypse as the “ testimony of Christ after 
his ascension,” and “ rejoices”’ to find the eternal misery, of 
Satan at least, conceded by Mr. Dobney,* is not likely to con- 
tribute materially to this consummation. 

Dr. Hovey reasons from the letter of the New Testament in 
favor of the doctrine of endless punishment. His exegetical 
argument is well put, and would weigh more had not the au- 
thor omitted to consider the Scriptures which bear on the 
other side. But even were the letter more decisive than it is, 
there are many with whom the letter is not a finality, and who 
cannot receive it as the only and sufficient witness in a matter 
like this. In spite of Dr. Hovey’s critical labors, the question 
will remain an open question for the present; it is likely to 
occupy the theologians of another generation, and to be trans- 
mitted an unsolved problem by them to their successors. 


The various opinions which have been entertained regarding 
the moral future of souls may be reduced to these two:— 
1st, that of the Universalists, who suppose that all souls, after a 
purgatory longer or shorter according to the exigency of each 
case, or even without purgatorial discipline, will be eternally 
blest ; 2d, that of the Partialists, who suppose that only a select 
portion will be so blest, and the rest consigned to eternal pun- 
ishment, either in the way of annihilation or of conscious end- 
less suffering. From the earliest period of the Church these 
two parties have divided, very unequally, the Christian world. 
These two, and no third. No sect has maintained that all will 
be lost. An eschatology so desperate, however agreeable to 
the Church Despondent, involves too violent a theory of life 
for the hardihood even of penal theology. It seemed abso- 
lutely necessary that some should be saved, and that hell 
should have its correlative heaven, were it only for the sake of 
perspective. Simple theism required thus much. A God who 
creates only to destroy, or, creating to save, is balked in that 





* Page 83. 
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intent by the wilfulness of his creatures or the power of Satan, 
and cannot so much as save one soul, would be equivalent to 
no God, and would answer no theological purpose. It was 
therefore conceded (not without seeming reluctance in some 
cases) by even the most zealous of those who identified the 
majesty of God with revenge of a violated law, that a special 
effort of grace would be made by way of showing what Mercy 
could do if Justice would. 

Universalists and Partialists: — both of these systems, with 
proper modifications, that is, with a reasonable extension of 
the penal discipline on the one side, and a reasonable allow- 
ance of saving grace on the other, are sufficiently plausible ; 
but neither is unquestionable, neither is demonstrable, neither 
possesses the certainty requisite to constitute it a positive doc- 
trine of religion. There is much to be said in favor of both, 
much may be objected to both; neither can pretend to dog- 
matic certainty, nor is it in the power of theological learning 
or human wit to establish anything definite on this subject. 
Theology here must content itself with generalities, and re- 
ligion must rest on those everlasting laws which compose the 
framework of the moral universe, and include, together with 
this earthly life, the heavens and the hells in one dominion. 


If we suppose, with the Universalists, that all souls are pre- 
destined to everlasting blessedness in the world to come, we 
must suppose a fitness or capacity for such blessedness on the 
part of the subject, already existing or to be hereafter acquired. 
Without this fitness on the part of the subject, blessedness 
in any state is inconceivable. No man in his senses believes 
that happiness hereafter will be thrust upon him in spite of 
himself, and against all the habits and antecedents of the soul. 
But to change that condition of the soul by an external force 
in order to make it receptive of happiness, would be to annihi- 
late one soul and to create another in its place. If we say that 
this capacity already exists in the subject, — in all subjects, — 
we are contradicted by the plainest facts of nature and life. 
It may be urged, that the present unfitness arises from causes 
which cease with death; that death will make all men blest by 
removing the obstacles to blessedness which abound in this 
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world, and which belong to this world alone. This plea sup- 
poses an efficacy in death which we have no right to assume. 
It is thought by some, that the body and the physical or other 
external influences by which we are conditioned in the present 
life are the cause of all evil, and that every soul will be found 
fit for happiness when once divested of its mortal covering, and 
disencumbered of its present relations. But are there no evils 
beside those which arise from physical and terrestrial rela- 
tions? Granting that a portion of our sins and our sufferings 
have their origin in the flesh, there are others which cannot 
with any propriety be traced to that source. Some organiza- 
tions, no doubt, are more favorable to moval rectitude than 
others, but experience shows that moral rectitude may exist 
under all conditions ; that the most favorable, so far as we can 
judge, do not secure it; that the most unfavorable, so far as 
we can judge, do not preclude it. We have, therefore, no 
authority from any grounds in our present experience, and 
certainly not from any other source, for supposing that vice 
and misery belong to the body alone, and will cease with the 
ending of this bodily life. Moreover, in its extreme form — 
the supposition of immediate and universal happiness hereafter 
—the Universalist theory impugns the disciplinary character, 
and confounds the meaning and aggravates the mystery of this 
human world. If all men are morally fit for happiness now, 
it is difficult to understand why this world has not been so 
arranged as to yield that happiness now, and why we are 
doomed to reach by the long and circuitous route of mortal 
experience, and through the miracle of death, a good to which 
in our present capacity we might seem to have a present 
claim. 

Or, adopting the modification with which the Universalist 
theory is commonly held, if we suppose that the fitness and 
capacity for happiness which exist not now will arrive here- 
after, will arrive to all, that all souls are destined to eternal 
blessedness after such probation as each may require, we still 
stretch the right of conjecture. We suppose a remedial and 
restorative influence in the air of hell, or (lest the theological 
term should mislead) in the future transmundane penalties of 
sin, which may possibly belong to them, but of which we know 
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nothing, and. which seems to be assumed for the sake of the 
argument. Our observation does not detect this medicinal 
quality in the penal sufferings of the present life. There is 
virtue in sorrow to educate and perfect the good, but none 
that we can see to reclaim the wicked. It does not appear 
that punishment in this world has always the effect, or has in 
the majority of cases the effect, to reform the sinner ; contrari- 
wise, it is notorious that men continue to sin and suffer to the 
day of their death. What authority have we for supposing 
that this process is arrested hereafter, or for not supposing that 
the sinner will go on sinning and suffering everlastingly, or till 
evil becomes so predominant in the soul as utterly to quench 
its moral life, and conscious suffering ends in everlasting 
death? Who shall say that sin once established may not grow 
to be supreme and ineradicable, — that the habit of transgres- 
sion contracted in this world, and confirmed by every fresh 
transgression, may not become a necessity of nature strong as 
fate and deep as life ? 

Thus, in either of its species, — that of immediate emancipa- 
tion from sin and suffering by death, or that of final restoration 
to holiness and happiness by remedial suffering,—the Univer- 
salist theory concerning the future destination of the soul is 
pure conjecture, undemonstrated, incapable of demonstration. 

We must add, what seems to us of some moment, that this 
hypothesis is contradicted by the general voice of mankind. 
Not to speak of the Christian Scriptures and the Christian 
Church, all nations and religions hold the opinion of future 
endless retributions, all nations and religions divide the here- 
after into heaven and hell, and contemplate permanent condi- 
tions in that antithesis. Hence the doctrine might seem to be 
an article of Natural Religion, that is, of primal Revelation, of 
the unincarnated Word,—the Light that “lighteth all who 
come into the world.” For if Natural Religion means any- 
thing, it means that. 

Moreover, although, in a matter like this, individual author- 
ity is of little account, we cannot conceal from ourselves that 
the weightiest names in the realm of speculation, both within 
and without the Christian Church, are found on the side of 
eternal retributions. Of each of these classes suffice it to name 
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one. Of ethnic sages our example shall be Plato, the supreme 
name in ancient philosophy. Plato, in the Gorgias, delivers 
himself, through the mouth of Socrates, to this effect: ‘It 
behooves that every one who suffers punishment, if justly pun- 
ished by another, should either become better and be bene- 
fited, or should serve as an example to others, that others 
seeing him suffer the things which he suffers, and being afraid, 
may reform. Now there are some that are profited when pun- 
ished, both by gods and by men; these are such as have sinned 
with curable sins.* Nevertheless, by torments and sorrows 
cometh their benefit both here and in hell, for it is not possible 
otherwise to be freed from wickedness. But others have 
been wicked in the extreme, and on account of such wicked- 
ness are become incurable. Of these examples are made ; they 
themselves are no longer benefited, being incurable, but others 
are benefited, seeing these suffer on account of their sin the 
greatest, the most afflictive and most terrible woes eternally,t 
being regularly fixed as examples there in the prtson of 
hell, as shows and warnings to the wicked perpetually arriv- 
ing.” ¢ 

Our modern and Christian example shall be Leibnitz the 
optimist, an authority second to none in metaphysical profun- 
dity, or in logical acumen or conscientious love of truth. 
Optimism and.eternal damnation are things hard to reconcile, 
but Leibnitz in the Théodicée, after glancing at the Univer- 
salist theory, proceeds to say : — 


“ Holding, then, to the established doctrine that the number of human 
beings who are damned eternally will be incomparably greater than 
that of the saved, it behooves us to say that the evil would still appear 
as almost nothing in comparison with the good, when we consider the 
veritable magnitude of the City of God. ..... The ancients had nar- 
row ideas of the works of God, and St. Augustine, through ignorance of 
modern discoveries, was sorely put to it when the problem was to ex- 
cuse the prevalence of evil. It appeared to the ancients that our earth 
was the only inhabited sphere ; they were even afraid of the antipodes. 
The rest of the world, according to them, consisted in some luminous 





* idowa duaprnpara. t roy dei xpdvor. 
¢ Platonis Dialogi, ex Recensione Immanuel Bekker, (Berolini, 1817,) Part IL 
Vol. I. p. 167. 
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globes and crystalline spheres. At the present day, whatever limits 

_may be assigned or denied to the universe, we cannot overlook the fact 
that there are innumerable globes as large and larger than ours, which 
have as much right as that to be the abode of rational beings, although 
it does not follow that those beings are men. ..... It is possible that 
all the suns are inhabited only by happy beings, and nothing obliges us 
to believe that there are many damned among them, since few examples 
or patterns will suffice for the use which the good may derive from the 
evil.” * 


This reasoning, it must be confessed, is very weak, and alto- 
gether unworthy of such a mind. Its fallacies are too obvious 
to need any comment from us. Nor need we stop to inquire 
how far Leibnitz was hampered by the wish to avoid contro- 
versy on secondary points with the theologians of his day, or 
what mental qualifications may have neutralized his exoteric 
admissions. We cite the passage only as showing that so reso- 
lute an optimist and so penetrating a thinker as Leibnitz 
believed the principle of eternal punishment, in some sense, 
to be compatible with the goodness of God and a best possible 
world. And this belief is more unequivocally expressed, as 
well as more ably vindicated, in another passage of the same 
work : — 


“There is, nevertheless, one species of justice, and a certain sort of 
rewards and punishments, which seems less applicable to those, if any 
such there be, who act from absolute necessity. It is that species of 
justice whose object is neither amendment nor example, nor even rep- 
aration. The only foundation of this justice is the fitness which de- 
mands a certain satisfaction, by way of expiation, for an evil act. The 
Socinians, Hobbes, and others, do not admit this punitive justice which 
is properly vindictive. . . .. . Nevertheless it is founded in a relation 
of fitness which contents, not only the offended party, but also the wise 
who behold it, as a beautiful music or a fine piece of architecture con- 
tents well-constituted minds. ..... One may even say that it carries 
with it a certain indemnification to the mind, — that the disorder would 
offend if the punishment did not contribute to re-establish order.t ..... 
Thus the pains of the damned continue then even, when they no longer 
serve to deter from evil.” f 





* Théodicée, Partie I. 19. 

+ “Et on peut méme dire qu’il y a ici un certain dédommagement de l’esprit, que 
le désordre offenseroit si le chatiment ni contribuoit 4 rétablir l’ordre.” 

t Théod., Partie II. 73, 74. 
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Turning now to the opposite view, we shall find that Partial- 
ism has its own peculiar difficulties. We encounter here 
obstacles different in kind, but equal in their way, to those 
which embarrass the view we have been discussing. 

If we suppose, with the Partialists, that only a select portion 
of human souls will be finally blest, and the rest consigned to 
everlasting punishment, we are met on the threshhold by a 
strong objection drawn from the idea of God,—a God all- 
merciful and all-wise, — a universe formed and ruled by Infinite 
Wisdom and Mercy. This idea seems to require that adequate 
provision shall be made in the constitution of things and the 
soul for every case of sin and suffering which the universe 
contains ; it seems to demand from the infinite resources of the 
Spirit a remedial foree commensurate with every exigency of 
spiritual life, a power of nature or of grace by which the most 
corrupt may be reached and restored. It does not help the 
matter to say that the sinner sins of his own free will, of his 
own free will persists in sin, and so dooms himself to endless 
perdition. That a being should have been created with this 
liability in his constitution, capable of so sinning and suffering 
eternally, — this is precisely the difficulty in the case. This it 
is which piety finds it so hard to adjust with the cherished idea 
of a Father of spirits and of mercies. In that word, Father, it 
seems to see a refutation of Partialism. 

The old defenders of this theory associated with it a doctrine 
of predestination, importing, as they interpreted that phrase, 
that the sinner sins by strong necessity, acting as his evil 
nature prompts, incapable of acting otherwise. This seemed 
to be the purport of the teaching of St. Paul, which they 
adopted into their system without adopting, at the same time, 
the universalism which Paul connects with it,* and which 
neutralizes the harshness of the doctrine. Modern orthodoxy, 
anxious to relieve the idea of God of the odium of damning 
predestined sinners, shifts the responsibility of the act from 
the Creator to the creature, and, by substituting the notion of 





* Paul’s doctrine, in the Romans, is, that salvation is as broad as sin, —as by one 
man’s offence condemnation to all, so by one man’s righteousness to all “ justifica- 
tion of life.” If God has concluded all in unbelief, it is that he may have mercy 
upon all. 
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free-will for the dogma of Predestination, seeks to devolve on the 
- damned the burden of his own destiny ; while at the same time, 
retaining the partial Grace of the old system, it claims for 
God the undivided merit of salvation. But the shift is a fail- 
ure so far as the honor of God is concerned. The justice of 
eternal damnation is not vindicated by the theory of free-will. 
If human free-will is capable of abuse to such an extent as to 
be the occasion of endless misery, and if God foresees that 
abuse of it in any subject, then no theology can exonerate 
God from the consequences of that fatal endowment, and the 
responsibility of such a doom. The difference is merely nom- 
inal between a God who destroys by his own immediate act 
and a God who puts into the hands of his creature an instru- 
ment by which he will certainly destroy himself. “It is as 
sure a method of killing a man,” says Bayle, in his comments 
on this point, “ to give him a rope with which one knows for a 
certainty that he will hang himself, as to stab him or to have 
him stabbed with a dagger. His death is willed as much by 
one who uses the former method, as by one who employs 
either of the others ”’ ;— nay, “il semble méme qu’on la veut 
avec un dessein plus malin puisqu’on tend 4 lui laisser toute 
la peine et toute la faute de sa perte.” 

Theology must not think to escape this dilemma by taking a 
high tone and asking superbly, “* Who art thou, O man, that 
repliest against God?” Dr. Hovey has prefixed these words 
of Paul to his little treatise, as it were a Cerberus in limine, 


to frighten cavil, and repel invasive scrutiny. But the words - 


in their original context — we say it with all reverence for the 
great Apostle, whom none can respect more sincerely than 
ourselves — evade, instead of satisfying, the very reasonable 
objection which the writer supposes to be brought against the 
doctrine of arbitrary Election, namely, its incompatibility with 
human accountableness. The objector pleads, “ If God wills 
to harden my heart, to make me vicious and depraved, how 
can I help myself?* The fault is not mine; I am but what 





* “Therefore hath he mercy on whom‘he will, and whom he will he hardeneth. 
Thou wilt say then unto me, Why doth he yet find fault? for who hath resisted his 
will 2’? — Romans ix. 18, 19. 
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God makes me, Iam not accountable for that which he com- 
pels me to be and to do.” The objection is a reasonable one; 
it has often been urged, and will continue to be urged, against 
the doctrine in question. And the Apostle’s answer to this 
objection is, “* Who art thou that repliest against God? Shall 
the thing formed say to him that formed it, Why hast thou 
made me thus? Hath not the potter power over the clay, of 
the same lump to make one vessel to honor and another to dis- 
honor.” True, O Paul! Nevertheless the question is not of 
power, but of right and accountableness under compulsory 
influence. The Being who possesses this almighty power has 
created in me a sense of justice which demands justice of the 
Maker, — has established in me a judgment-seat by which his 
own acts are inevitably tried. The answer quashes the plea, 
instead of refuting it. It may silence the objector, but does 
not satisfy the objection. Unquestionably the potter possesses 
power over the clay. Unquestionably the Maker possesses the 
power to make one man wicked and miserable, and another 
righteous and happy. But Christianity has taught us to know 
God, not as absolute Power merely, but as Justice and Mercy, 
as a gracious Father who embraces all his children with equal 
and impartial care. ‘Shall the thing formed say to him that 
formed it, Why hast thou made me thus?” The thing formed 
in this case is the human heart, and that heart is so constituted 
by its Author that it craves to know, and must and will ask, 
concerning the purport and end of its being. And if to such 
questioning it receives this answer, ‘Thou wast formed to 
be wicked and eternally damned,” shall not the thing made 
then say to Him that formed it, Why hast thou made me 
thus? Why thus, O thou Infinite! who hast all power to 
make and mould, even as the potter has power over the 
clay, — why hast thou made me, thy helpless vessel, to be the 
subject of such deep dishonor and boundless wrong? It will 
so ask, and will not be content to receive for answer the abso- 
lute will of God as the sole and sufficient reason for such ordi- 
nation. Could it really believe in such ordination, on such 
grounds, the heart would feel that it had no God; for, verily, 
absolute power does not make a God. And the heart would 
sink into itself with a grinding sense of infinite cruelty and 
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almighty wrong, or react on oppression like the chained Pro- 
metheus of the old Greek fable,— profound symbol of op- 
pressed but unyielding manhood,— and scorn omnipotence 
dissociated from justice. But the fact is, the human mind can 
never truly believe.in such an ordination and in such a God. 
The Divine has written his nature too deep in the human heart 
to be extinguished by a dogma. It is possible to human piety 
to love God without demanding his favor in return, but true 
piety knows by its own deep sympathy with the Divine, that 
God is love, and that in that love there is no distinction of 
persons, — that all being is embraced in its boundless affection. 
No one felt this more profoundly than Paul. No one more 
ready to confess it whenever his dogmatic prepossessions did 
not interfere with the sure instinct of his piety. When in this 
same Epistle to the Romans he declares his belief that “ all 
Israel shall be saved,” together with the “ fulness of the Gen- 
tiles,’ and when, in the First Epistle to the Corinthians, he 
affirms that, “‘ as in Adam all die, in Christ all shall be made 
alive,” and that Christ must reign until he hath put all ene- 
mies, even death, under his feet, — he discovers the real con- 
viction of his heart. And so we appeal from Paul the logician 
to Paul the Apostle, from Paul arguing and speculating to 
Paul inspired. To the hard and disdainful question, ‘“ Who 
art thou that repliest against God?” we oppose the worthier 
conception of an elder prophet, “* Come now, saith the Lord, let 
us reason together.”’ God, in constituting us rational beings, 
has sanctioned the use of reason on all matters that invite its 
exercise, — his own nature and government among the rest. 
We say then, speaking as critics of the Partialist theory, 
that that theory militates with the infinite love which reason 
compels us to ascribe to God, and which seems to require that 
to every creature of ,God its existence shall be on the whole a 
blessing, — that no creature shall be called into being for whom 
in any case it would be better that he had never been born. 
It matters not how widely we extend the circle of the blest, or 
how greatly we reduce the tale of the lost. The principle is 
the same, and no arithmetic can alter it. Suppose all saved 
but one, the difficulty still remains. Humanity demands that 
one; it mourns an imperfect heaven where that one is not, and 
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hears a wail in the Alleluia whose choral symphony lacks that 
complemental voice. Indeed, the smaller the number of the 
damned, the heavier the damnation, and what is gained in one 
way by such concession is lost in another. What is gained 
numerically is lost qualitatively. It may even be questioned 
if the old doctrine which made damnation normal, and salva- 
tion exceptional, be not on the whole a more rational view 
than that which saves the mass and abandons the few. For if 
the happiness of the world to come is purely a matter of grace, 
the free gift of God’s love, entirely irrespective of the merits of 
the subject, then the few who are excepted from that grace 
would seem to be more hardly dealt with, and to have more 
legitimate ground of complaint, than the multitude of the lost 
where perdition is the rule and salvation a rare and excep- 
tional favor. But if, on the other hand, the hereafter is deter- 
mined by moral conditions, the few who shine with pre-eminent 
holiness are more broadly distinguished from ordinary degrees 
of moral excellence than the few superlatively wicked are from 
the general mass of unworthiness. 

The insufficiency of those distinctions on which the rewards 
and punishments of the future state are presumed to be based, 
is another of the difficulties which embarrass the Partialist 
theory. If we suppose, what that theory commonly assumes, 
that the state of the soul is unalterably fixed at death, — the 
wicked precluded from all chance of reform, the good secured 
from all danger of lapse,—the disproportion between the 
moral distinctions of this world and the different fortunes of 
the next, is too monstrous for reason to contemplate. The 
infinite difference between right and wrong must not be urged 
in defence of such a doctrine. The infinite difference between 
right and wrong is one thing; an infinite difference in the 
characters of those who during the years of this mortal life 
have done well or ill, is quite another thing. If we subtract 
from the character and life of the righteous all that may be 
termed good fortune, natural temperament, the native strength 
of the higher faculties, the comparative weakness of the baser 
appetites, education, social influences, opportunity, absence of 
strong temptation,— who can say that what remains of a 
purely moral nature is sufficient for eternal life, or even a 
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sufficient guaranty that the individual who has borne so fair a 
- character in this world will preserve the same in another, — 
that he will not change from saint to sinner when placed in 
new circumstances and solicited by new relations? So, too, 
it is impossible to say with certainty how much of the crimes 
of this life may be due to external conditions ; how far the cir- 
cumstances of the sinner may have tended to suppress the 
good in his nature, and to bring out the bad, and how far the 
good may be elicited and the bad counteracted by a different 
position hereafter. We are not warranted in ascribing all sin 
to circumstance ; yet much that we call sin, and that makes 
the apparent difference between the moral and immoral classes 
of society, may have this origin, and the good and bad of this 
world may change places in the next. 

It avails not to say, in vindication of the dogma of eternal 
damnation, that God inflicts no positive pains on the sinner, but 
simply “ withdraws” with his “friends” and his goods, and 
leaves the wicked to their own devices. This is the view pro- 
pounded by Dr. Adams, who, in strange contradiction to the 
title of his Discourse, makes hell to consist in the very absence 
of those punishments commonly associated with it, and ascribes 
to God a laissez-faire posture with regard to sinners, which in 
our view is infinitely more repugnant to Divine perfection than 
even the vindictive wrath of Jewish and Gentile theology. It 
is the posture of despair, a confession of failure, a concession 
of victory to the Adversary, the thought of which, if duly 
pondered, is shocking to piety. The writer in question is 
known to be an earnest and devout minister of the Gospel, but 
the doctrine of the following passage is of the essence of athe- 
ism : — “ What shall now be done with those whom God has 
failed in his efforts to turn and save? Some reply, ‘ He 
ought to punish them till they do repent.’?..... Will it be 


Are there other strokes of his lightnings better fitted to rive 
and consume their spirits than those with which they have 
already been struck? It is not reasonable...... We sup- 
pose, therefore, — and we think it is reasonable, — that if we 
do not repent of our sins, and are not willing to accept Christ, 


and all the efforts of mercy to save us, God will suffer us to sin 
10* : 
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against him for ever. He will not hinder us from having our 
own chosen way We chose to sin against him as long 
as we'could; and now it is not unreasonable to give us the 
desire of our hearts. But God may say, This will I do. I 
will place all of you who sin in a world by yourselves, from 
which I and my friends will for ever withdraw.” 

This withdrawing, we apprehend, is precisely the thing 
which God cannot do, — one of the limitations of his omnipo- 
tence. Out of him no creature can exist; in him and by 
him all being subsists, the hells not less than the heavens. 
The mystic Yggdrasil is rooted in him as well as crowned by 
him. 

Dr. Adams sees the departing God taking “ everything 
away with him” as he “ withdraws.” ‘* He would take away, 
we must suppose, all their domestic relations, friendships, 
social pleasures, books, every pursuit of knowledge, music, 
travels, quiet sleep, morning and evening salutations of loved 
ones, and change the whole face of nature.” Unquestionably 
these things have all a moral foundation, are morally condi- 
tioned, and cannot be supposed to co-exist with utter extinc- 
tion of the moral life. But utter extinction of the moral life 
is something very different from the theological disqualifica- 
tion which bounds and bars the Orthodox heaven. When we 
consider the kind of persons whom that heaven most readily 
admits, to whom the Orthodox pass is most unhesitatingly 
vouchsafed, — men of the Dominic and Loyola stamp in the 
Catholic Church, and men of the Calvin ‘and Edwards stamp in 
the Protestant, — and compare these with many of the char- 
acters whom that heaven most peremptorily excludes, and 
from whom that pass is most inexorably withheld, it is hard to 
believe that the Orthodox heaven has all the friendships, social 
pleasures, books, knowledge, music, &c., &c., and that the 
Orthodox hell, with such characters in it as some of those 
whom Orthodoxy would send thither, is quite destitute of all 
these things,—a total eclipse of the soul, unrelieved by a 
single ray of intellectual or social life. It is hard to believe 
that Lucian, Marcus Antoninus, Hafiz, Spinoza, Voltaire, 
Hume, Goethe, Beranger, Heinrich Heine, Humboldt, Waldo 
Emerson, are to have hereafter no friendships, books, knowl- 
edge, nor “ quiet sleep.” 
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Verily the strength of the Orthodox heaven does not consist 
in its exclusiveness, or the rule by which it excludes. The 
rough Norseman, on the eve of regeneration, when the priest 
to his inquiry disclosed the different future of Christian and 
heathen, withdrew his foot from the water, and declined the 
baptism which would separate him from the cherished heroes 
of his house and heart. Many not wholly depraved, except in 
the theological sense, will sympathize with the honest sea-king 
in this, less tempted by what the ecclesiastical salvation offers, 
than pained by what it excludes. Even from its heaven blows 
the east-wind of Orthodoxy. More venerable than charming in 
its sanctities, the holy bleakness needs greatly the “ books, 
music, travels, quiet sleep,” denied to outsiders. It is worthy 
of note, by the way, that the author, in this enumeration of 
goods which God abstracts from sinners and appropriates to 
his “friends,” omits precisely that sublime feature of the 
heavenly state so prominent in old Orthodoxy, and which con- 
stitutes an intelligible distinction and a plausible boundary 
between the celestials and the outsiders, because unattainable 
by mere intellectual elevation, and possible only to finished 
goodness, — the Beatific Vision. One proof, among a thou- 
sand, of the sad degeneracy and defection from the old stand- 
ards which characterizes modern Orthodoxy. 

Quite otherwise the old divines, the heroes of theology, 

figured the rewards and punishments of the life to come. St. 
Ambrose, commenting on Matt. xxii. 13, — “ Bind him hand and 
foot, and cast him into outer darkness; there shall be weeping 
and gnashing of teeth,’’ — asks, ‘“‘ What is outer darkness? Is 
there any prison yonder, are there jails to be endured there 
also? ([‘‘I will place all of you who sin in a world by your- 
selves.” ] Notso. But whatsoever is without the promises of 
the heavenly commandments is in outer darkness, because the 
commandments of God are light; and whosoever is without 
Christ is in darkness, because Christ is the inner light. So 
also there is no gnashing of bodily teeth, no perpetual fire of 
material flames, no corporeal worm; but as from much indi- 
gestion comes fever and worms, so he who does not digest his 
sins by interposing a certain sobriety of abstinence, but mixing 
sins with sins contracts as it were an indigestion of old and 
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recent transgressions, he will be burned in his own fire and 
consumed with his own worms. ..... The fire is that which 
the sorrow of transgression generates; the worm is the com- 
punction with which the unreasonable sins of the soul com- 
punge the mind and sense of the guilty.” * 

St. Augustine affirms of Divine anger and forgiveness, that 
God does not change (“ withdraw ””), but his creatures. He is 
changed to them in their sufferings ‘as the sun to sore eyes 
is changed from mild to harsh, and from pleasant to oppres- 
sive, while he himself remains the same.’’} And, speaking of 
the blessedness and misery of the future life, he identifies the 
one with a clear vision of the truth, the other with ignorance 
and unreality. There are two opposite kinds of affection, he 
says, one by which the blest are ravished with the purest cog- 
nition of their Author, the other by which the wicked are 
plunged into the deepest ignorance of truth. The latter will 
suffer real punishment by means of unreal images; the good 
will enjoy real beatitude in the contemplation of realities.t 





* “ Que sunt tenebre exteriores? Nunquid illic quoque carcer aliquis latumiz- 
que subeundz sunt? Minime. Sed quecunque extra promissa sunt ccelestium 
mandatorum, in tenebris exterioribus sunt; quia mandata Dei lumen sunt: et qui- 
cunque sine Christo est, in tenebris est ; quia lumen interius Christus est. Ergo 
neque corporalium stridor aliquis dentium, neque ignis aliquis perpetuus flamma- 
rum est corporalium, neque vermis est corporalis ; sed hxc ideo, quia sicut ex 
multa cruditate et febres nascuntur et vermes ; ita siquis non decocquat peccata sua, 
velut quadam interposita sobrietate abstinentiz, sed miscendo peccata peccatis, tan- 
quam cruditatem quandam contrahit veterum et recentium delictorum, igne aduretur 
proprio, et suis vermibus consumetur Ignis est quem generat meestitia delic- 
torum ; vermis est, eo quod irrationabilia anime peccata mentem rei sensumque 
compungant.” 

t “Illi potius quam ipse mutantur, et eum quodammodo mutatum in his que 
patiuntur inveniunt: sicut mutatur sol oculis sauciatis et asper quodammodo ex 
miti et ex delectabili molestus efficituar quum ipse apud seipsum maneat idem qui 
fuit.” 

t It must be confessed that St. Augustine has maintained in his writings as grossly 
material views of the sufferings of the damned, and of the physical constitution of the 
life to come, as have ever been propounded by the Christian Church. See, for ex- 
ample, the second, ninth, and tenth chapters of the De Civitate Dei, which treat of 
hell-fire. But when he speaks of the joys of the blest, it is always the Beatific Vision 
that predominates in his conception. ‘‘ Quapropter cum ex me queritur quid ac- 
turi sunt sancti in illo corpore spiritali, non dico quod jam video sed dico quod 

Dico itaque Visuri sunt Deum in ipso corpore.” ‘Ibi vacabimus et 
videbimus : videbimus et amabimus; amabimus et laudabimus.” — De Civ. Dei, 
Lib. XXII. cap. 29 and 30. 
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In like manner, Maximus, the contemplative theologian of the 
seventh century, makes the nature and punishment of the wicked 
to consist in want of reality. ‘They who wisely meditate the 
divine words,” he says, “ call by the name of Perdition, Hell, 
Sons of Perdition, and the like, those who make to themselves 
according to the affection of their mind a reality of that which 
is not, and so come in all things to resemble phantasms.”’ * 
But above all, John Scotus, the intellectual wonder of the 
ninth century, who treats these matters more profoundly than 
any one else, has developed in all its bearings the idea of the 
vision and participation of Truth as the chief distinction 
between the good and the wicked hereafter. Both, he says, 
will have their intellectual images, as it were the expressions 
of so many faces ( phantasie veluti facies quedam express@). 
The just will see God in different appearances according to the 
altitude of contemplation attained by each saint. The wicked, 
on the other hand, will see different and false appearances of 
mortal things, according to the diverse motions of their evil 
thoughts. As the deified ascend through innumerable grades 
of divine contemplation, so those who depart from God descend 
ever through the different declensions of their vices into the 
deep of ignorance and into outer darkness. But the general, 
natural goods of humanity, he maintains, will be common to all. 
“These are given from above, coming down from the Father of 
lights, generally diffused among all, from whose participation 
no one is excluded, of which no one is deprived, since no one 
can exist without them; no demerits can impede the gift, no 
merits promote it; they anticipate all merit; by the sole, 
abounding, divine plenitude of goodness they flow to all every- 
where in unexhausted effusion ; in none are they increased, in 
none diminished ; the property of all alike, the good and the 
bad, they are withdrawn from none; eternally and substan- 
tially they will endure in all, free from all corruption and 
independent of all contrary passion.” ¢ Hell-fire, he main- 





* “ Qui divina sapienter meditantur verba perditionem et infernum et filios perdi- 
tionis et similia appellant eos qui quod non est, sibimet et secundum mentis affectum 
subsistentiam faciunt et sic phantasiis per omnia similes fiunt.” — Quoted by Scotus 
Erig. in the De Divisione Nature, Lib. V. c. 31. 

t “Hee sunt data de sursum a Patre luminum descendentia, in omnes gene- 
raliter diffusa, quorum participatione nemo excluditur nemo privatur, cum nemo sine 
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tains, is not penal in itself, nor designed for penal purposes ; it 
is a part of the universal good, an element which the blest will 
inhabit as well as the wicked; what is torment to the one will 
be health and joy to the other. 

We said the weight of authority is on the side of the Par- 
tialists. It must not be forgotten, however, that the other 
view has had its advocates in every period of the Christian 
Church, and among them has numbered some of the best voices 
of the Church, from Paul to Schleiermacher. The opinion of 
Origen on this subject —his doctrine of an aoxatdotacws, 
or general Restoration * — is well known. It subjected him to 
persecution during his life, and to heavy condemnation after his 
death. His enemy, Demetrius, turned it into a serviceable 
weapon against him, and procured the decision of the Synod 
condemning the book which contained it. It seemed, by dimin- 
ishing the fear of ‘“‘ Judgment,” to weaken the foundations of 
hierarchical authority. ‘ Hierarchs,’’ says Bunsen, + “ have 
never believed their own absolutism safe unless based upon 
fear, — the principle of action with despots everywhere. ..... 
For since to them the Christian religion has no basis in reason, 
it must not lose the only hold it can have on the mind of the 
multitude, namely, the terrors of an indefinite, and therefore 
to their apprehension infinite and eternal punishment, which 
has vengeance, and not reformation, for its end. ‘ Away with 
Origen! What is to become of virtue, and heaven, and — 
clerical power, if the fear of eternal punishment is not kept 
for ever before men’s eyes as the prop of human and divine au- 
thority.’ So thought Demetrius, Bishop of Alexandria.”’ Greg- 
ory of Nyssa, and Theodore of Mopsuestia, both eminent in the 
Trinitarian controversies of the fourth and fifth centuries, 
inclined to Universalism. St. Jerome, while insisting on the 
irrevocable and everlasting damnation of the heathen, expects 





his subsistit ; nullius mali meritis impediuntur ne dentur, nullius bona merita pre- 
cedunt, quibus preestentur; omne meritum preoccupant; sola divina bonitatis 
largiflua plenitudine omnibus per omnia universaliter inexhausta effusione manant ; 
in nullo augentur, in nullo minuuntur; equaliter omnibus insunt, et bonis et malis ; 
a nullo retrahuntur, seternaliter in omnibus et substantialiter permanebunt, omni 
corruptione contrariaque passione absoluta.’”’ — De. Div. Nat. 

* It ought to be stated in this connection, that the Restoration of Origen was not 
a finality, but only one stage in a great revolution, to be followed by a new lapse. 

+ Hippolytus and his Age, 2d ed., Vol. I. p. 280. 
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a milder fate for Christian transgressors.* The Christian poet 
Prudentius, in the fourth century, probably expresses the pre- 
vailing sentiment of his time, when in one of his hymns he 
makes eternal damnation a rare exception to the universal 
Benignity, 
“ Tdem tamen benignus 
Ultor retundit iram 


Paucosque non piorum 
Patitur perire in evum.” 


The prevalence of Universalism in St. Augustine’s day may 
be inferred from the fact that several chapters of the De Civi- 
tate Dei are devoted to its refutation. After that, with the 
doubtful exception of John Scotus above named, who rather 
hinted than confessed his heresy, f its traces are lost in the 
barbarism of the Middle Age. ‘ Dismiss all hope ”’ was written 
over the entrance of the medizval hell, and until the Reforma- 
tion theology seems scarcely to have questioned the legend. 
And since the Reformation, the authorities, in number if not 
in quality, preponderate on the side of Partialism. If ques- 
tions in theology could be settled by the votes of theologians, 
the truth of Partialism would be established by an over- 
whelming majority. But in such matters one original thinker 
and independent critic outweighs a hundred traditionalists, — 
one fresh voice a hundred echoes. 

Will any maintain that the Christian Scriptures have decided 
this question beyond dispute for all who receive them as final 
authority ? That they have not done so appears from the fact, 
that opposite opinions concerning it are entertained by different 
sects, each claiming to be Christian, each professing to receive 
the New Testament as final and divine authority. The testi- 
mony of the sacred books on this subject is not uniform, the 
voices conflict. The doctrine of Paul in the Romans and 





* “Sicut diaboli et omnium negatorum et impiorum qui dixerunt in corde suo ; 
Non est Deus, credimus xterna tormenta, sic peccatorum et impiorum et tamen 
Christianorum, quorum opera in igne probanda sunt atque purganda, moderatam 
arbitramur et mixtam clementiz sententiam.” 

+ “Divina siquidem bonitas consumet malitiam, eterna vita absorbet mortem, 
beatitudo miseriam,..... nisi forte adhuc ambigis dominum Jesum humane 


nature acceptorem et salvatorem non totam ipsam sed quantulamcunque partem 
ejus accepisse et salvasse. ” 
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Corinthians, as we have seen, is Universalism ;* other portions 
of the Scripture emphatically assert the opposite view. The 
language in these passages is strong, yet not so strong but that 
modern criticism, sharp and trenchant as a two-edged sword, 
will pierce between the words and the doctrine supposed to be 
contained in them.t Indeed, what language can be made so 
strong as to be impervious to the sword of criticism, when 
many transcribers, and many mediating witnesses, and many 
centuries, and a foreign language, intervene between the writer 
and the critic? What language can be made so strong as 
to bind for ever thought and faith? The purpose of Reve- 
lation is not to settle speculative questions depending on the 
nice interpretation of words, but to infuse a new spirit into 
human things, to illustrate great principles of practical import 
with new sanctions. The principles are eternal, the dogmas in 
which they are embodied are limited and transient. 


We have handled this matter as critics, not as advocates of 
either of the views which have been discussed. Our convic- 
tions are inadequate to a free and hearty advocacy of either. 
The question is one of the antinomies of theology, — a question 
of which affirmative and negative are equally tenable and 
equally doubtful. It is a question on which sentiment and 
reason are divided. Feeling points in one direction, and — 
speaking for ourselves, we must say — speculation in another. 
Our heart is with the Universalists, but our reason is shocked 
by the Violence of the hypotheses which Universalism — theo- 
logical as well as philosophical — seems to necessitate. Theo- 
logical Universalism supposes a too forcible interference of 
Almighty Love in the normal processes of the individual soul, 





* But Paul apparently contradicts himself, if we allow the genuineness (undis- 
puted till recently) of the Second Epistle to the Thessalonians. 

+ We attach little weight to the verbal criticisms on the word ai@wos. Grant- 
ing what has often been alleged, that this word in its strict and original import is not 
equivalent to our “ everlasting,” it is nevertheless probable that the New Testament 
writers connected the idea of endlessness with it. But the plea that whatever is 
deducted, in the interpretation of this word, from the duration of hell punishments, 
must also be deducted from the duration of future bliss, —a plea as old as Augus- 
tine, —is utterly futile (as De Quincey has shown) as an argument for the eternity 


of the former. 
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bringing the Divine into self-collision. Philosophical Universal- 
ism assumes an inevitable triumph of self-recovery, — a fatality 
of goodness in man which seems to be based on no analysis of 
human nature, which certainly is not warranted by any mun- 
dane experience, and whose only voucher, so far as we can see, 
is a brave hope, which, however honorable to those who cherish 
it, is of no great use in the critical investigation of this subject. 
Theodore Parker, one of the ablest representatives of philo- 
sophic Universalism in this country, states the doctrine with 
his usual vigor in his last Discourse: ‘ But there is no spiritual 
death, — only partial numbness, never a stop to that higher life. 
The soul’s power of recovery from wickedness is infinite ; its time 
of healing is‘time without bounds. There is no limit to the vis 
medicatriz of the inner, the immortal man. To the body death 
is a finality ; but the worst complication of personal wickedness 
is only one incident in the development of a man whose life is 
continuous, an infinite series of incidents all planned and 
watched over by Absolute Love. ..... In all the family of God 
there is never a son of perdition.” (p.17.) This is fine, would 
the author but legitimate it by some demonstration of the 
grounds of his prophecy beside general reference to the reve- 
lation of the “‘ Universe,” from which he would seem to have 
derived it. ‘I think there is not in the Old Testament, or the 
New, a single word which tells ‘this blessed truth, that peni- 
tence hereafter shall do any good...... But the Universe is 
the revelation of God, and it tells you a grander truth, — 
infinite Power and infinite Love, time without bounds for the 
restoration of the fallen and the recovery of the wicked.” 
There are some to whom the very attractiveness of such a doc- 
trine may seem a sufficient warrant of its truth. We have no 
wish to disturb their faith; but this ground of conviction, how- 
ever influential in private experience, is hardly available at 
the bar of critical inquiry. And, again, the doctrine, as pro- 
pounded by Parker, by Emerson, and others, assumes in the 
judgment of some the rank and claims of a philosophic intui- 
tion. It may be that, but we cannot help suspecting an intui- 
tion which arises at this late time in a field of inquiry explored 
for so many ages, and which contradicts what the seers of all 
ages, with scarcely an exception, have seen and proclaimed. 
VOL. LXVII. — 5TH S. VOL. V. NO. I. 11 
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We are far from questioning the fact of conversions and 
reformations in the world to come. On the contrary, we be- 
lieve that to countless profligates who perish in their sins, 
opportunities and appeals, and gracious influences, denied in 
this world, will be vouchsafed hereafter, and will tell with sav- 
ing effect; and that many who were last, will be first. But 
does it follow that all will be converted ? that saving influences 
will act with compulsory force ? that the soul, as such, is fatally 
bound and predetermined to goodness? that every Borgia is a 
Carlo Borromeo in eclipse, and every Brinvilliers an unde- 
veloped Nightingale ? Has this pleasant fancy any foundation 
but its own pleasantness, any authority but an undefined’ con- 
ception of the possibilities of Divine government? It is not a 
natural: consequence, not a development according to cause 
and effect, but a monstrous accident, a wild interposition of 
juggling miracle which we expect when we so dream. The 
most distinguished of American philanthropists, with large 
experience of human nature and reformatory discipline, ex- 
pressed to us, in a recent conversation, the conviction that 
some natures are beyond the reach of moral influence, — proof 
against all discipline, — moral incurables. What reason to 
expect a moral revolution in such characters hereafter? If 
any derived from the nature of the human soul, let psychology 
declare it. The Divine mercy? It is easy to talk of. Divine 
mercy, but the question is here of Divine power. The ques- 
tion is of possibility ; it is whether Omnipotence itself can 
reform such characters without so violating their idiosyncrasy, 
without so traversing their normal developments, as in effect to 
destroy their identity, and whether it would not better comport 
with Divine economy to substitute at once another soul. A 
conversion which, instead of developing a native good, should 
impose a foreign one, would not be a reformation, but a meta- 
ktizosis, a transubstantiation. But we are supposing a case, 
in which there is no good to be developed, if not a case of 
entire depravity, — the existence of such cases may be denied, 
— yet a case in which the will is irrecoverably divorced from 
good and bent on evil. Schiller describes the hero of the Rob- 
bers by saying that he would not pray, if once so resolved, 
though God should appeal to him in person with the offer of 
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immediate heavenly bliss. We fancy this conceit expresses a 
possibility of human nature. We suspect that Milton’s Satan 
is no vain imagination, — that the soul may arrive at a point of 
antagonism where the pride of self-hood shall resist all appeals, 
and a self-centred wilfulness shall say, “ Evil, be thou my 
good.” When that point is reached, we can see no remedy, 
no way of restoration that would not compromise the soul’s 
integrity. Yet even these cases are scarcely more hopeless 
than those of weak and unstable souls, swift to repent, and 
. equally swift to transgress anew, whose existence oscillates 
between contrition and indulgence. The moral influences 
which recoil from the solid resistance of the former character, 
glide infructuous from the smooth facility of these. 

If, therefore, speaking above as critics of the Partialist the- 
ory, we seemed to allow that Universalism is a natural and 
legitimate inference from the moral nature of Deity, we must 
now qualify that inference, admitting here, as in every general 
principle, possible exceptions. Universalism is true in the 
general principle, that future blessedness is the normal desti- 
nation of man. God will have all men to be saved in the 
sense in which he wills that all fruit-germs shall become fruits, 
and all human embryos, well-formed, healthy men and women. 
But this destination is not always accomplished ;* resistance 
or defect in the stuff, collision of forces, or what not, produces 
abortions in the one case ; and defect or contradiction of the 


will may produce them in the other. The world of souls may ' 


have its failures, as well as the world of forms. 

Supposing, then, that some individualities shall prove intrac- 
table and insalvable, what in the final event is to be the destiny 
of these abortive and exceptional souls? The idea of a state 
of endless, positive, unmitigated, conscious suffering, such as 
the old theology prescribed for them, we have no hesitation in 
repudiating, as utterly inconsistent with all just views of Divine 
government and the nature of the soul. However imposing 


the authorities in favor of a doctrine which numbers a Plato - 


and an Augustine among its advocates, we cannot so affront the 





* “Tt is true,” said old Meletius of Mopsuestia, “that God will have all men to 


be saved, but it is evident that the human will does not always coincide with the 
Divine.” 
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more imminent authority in our own breast as to symbolize with 
them in this particular. Though a vast majority of the Chris- 
tian Church affirm it, we pronounce the doctrine unchristian, 
contrary to the spirit of Christ, however it may seem to accord 
with the letter of the Gospel. Orthodoxy may steel itself to 
approve an immortality of woe, and even, as in the case of 
Tertullian and of Edwards,* imagine a satisfaction in the con- 
templation of it; but mature reason and the unperverted heart 
alike and instinctively reject it. Moreover, we hold such-a 
state to be psychologically impossible. Our limits forbid a 
full demonstration of this position; we must content ourselves 
with the bare assertion, which we think every analyst of human 
nature will approve, that satisfaction, in the way of fruition or 
of hope; is the pabulum vite without which no soul can per- 
manently subsist, and that the result of continued suffering 
must either be an accustomedness which will make it tolerable, 
or an intolerableness which will overpower and extinguish con- 
sciousness. ‘No soul,’’ says Lessing, “is capable of a pure 
sensation, that is, of one which even in its smallest moment is 
only pleasant or only painful, much less of a state in which all 
the sensations are thus unmixed, whether of the former or 
the latter kind.” + More elaborately Schleiermacher, in his 
treatise on Christian Faith,¢ has shown the irreconcilableness 
of a state of perpetual torment as well with the constitution of 
the human soul as with the supposition of an opposite state, 
‘ appointed for the good, of perfect and everlasting blessedness. 
If the torment, he says, be supposed to consist in physical 
pains, the conscious power of enduring such pains is itself 





* See a Sermon of Jonathan Edwards entitled “The End of the Wicked con- 
templated by the Righteous, or the Torments of the Wicked in Hell no Occasion 
of Grief to the Saints in Heaven.” ‘“ The miseries of the damned in hell,” says 
Edwards, “ will be inconceivably great The saints in glory will see this, 
and will be far more sensible of it than we can possibly be. They will be more 
sensible how dreadful the wrath of God is, and will better understand how terrible 
the sufferings of the damned are, yet this will occasion no grief to them. They will 
not be sorry for the damned, it will cause no uneasiness or dissatisfaction to them, 
but, on the contrary, when they have this sight, it will excite them to joyful praises.” 
— The Works of President Edwards, (Worcester Edition,) Vol. 1V. p. 290. 

t Theologische Aufsiitze. 

t Der Christliche Glaube nach den Grundsitzen der Evangelischen Kirche, (Ed. 
1836,) Vol. II. p. 163. 
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a mitigation of the suffering. If remorse be the punishment, 
conscience must be active in the sufferer, and that activity of 
conscience supposes a change for good, and is in its nature 
remedial ;——if consciousness of forfeited joys, the ability to 
figure those joys implies the capacity of like enjoyment, and 
that capacity a partial reformation. On the other hand, if such 
a state be considered in relation to the opposite state of the 
blest, it is vain, he argues, to deny to the blest a sympathy 
with souls in torment which must effectually disturb their 
felicity ; it is vain to contend that eternal pains, if decreed, 
must be just, and that the contemplation of God which consti- 
tutes the blessedness of heaven must include the contemplation 
of his justice ; that contemplation does not exclude and can- 
not neutralize sympathy with suffering, and we even demand 
of the righteous “‘ a deeper compassion for merited pains than 
for unmerited.” 

In discussing these matters one principle is of last impor- 
tance; namely, that the future, whatever its character, will be 
a necessary consequence of the present, the natural result of 
causes now at work, the fruit of a good or evil life. To this 
principle Mr. Lee directs the attention of his readers in the 
last-named work on our list: —‘“ It will be noticed that, in the 
view we advocate, we consider the future history of man — of 
each man in particular and of all men—to be in accordance 
with established laws of nature. Ashe comes into being and de- 
velops his powers up to the time of death under such laws, so, 
we think, his course will from that time onward be natural.” * 
Much of the error which prevails in relation to the future 
state must be ascribed to a disregard of this principle. The 
essential truth involved in the figurative language of Scrip- 
ture has been confounded with the pictures which envelop it. 
Hence, in the doctrine of the Church, the natural results of 
character have been converted into rewards and punishments, 
these into states of rewards and punishments, and these states 
have been conceived as entirely distinct from each other, each 
perfect in its kind and eternal in duration. Such, to this day, 
are the popular heaven and hell of the Christian world. The 





* Eschatology, p. 252. We take great pleasure in expressing our satisfaction in 
this essay, so respectable in its learning, so refined in its spirit. 
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consequences of men’s actions are eternal. Let us keep this 
principle in view, and we shall see that the future state of the 
wicked can hardly be one of pure suffering. For who so 
depraved that no good has ever mingled with his earthly life ? 
This good, however scanty, is not lost ; it must bring forth fruit 
according to its kind, and yield its consolation in eternity. If 
any shall object, that, according to this principle, the good must 
have their sorrows in the world to come, and that ‘“* Heaven” 
is not the unmixed rapture represented by the popular faith, 
we have no wish to avoid this obvious conclusion. On the 
contrary, we frankly confess that the popular representation 
seems to us to err as widely on the one side as on the other; 
the idea of a heaven into which no sorrow can enter, — a broad, 
unchastened day, 


“ Shining on, shining on, by no shadow made tender,” 


seems to us just as absurd as that of a hell whose Stygian hold 
no joy can penetrate and no hope relieve. The heavens and 
the hells interpenetrate each other, and the souls of men, with 
few exceptions, hereafter as here, for a time at least, will in- 
habit both or harbor both. The difference between the wicked 
and the righteous consists not so much in the funded good or 
evil of their respective natures, as in the tendencies — good 
or evil — established in their wills. These tendencies once 
established will draw their subjects contrary ways, with progres- 
sive divergence sundering souls, the’ good from the bad, attract- 
ing the former to the Infinite Good, and impelling the latter — 
shall we say to the Infinite Evil? There is no infinite evil. 
What, then, — we renew the question, — is the final desti- 
nation of incorrigible and exceptional souls? Not endless 
torment, we fancy, but everlasting (spiritual) death, utter 
extinction of the moral life. All the analogies point to this 
conclusion, all true deductions from the moral nature confirm 
it, and for those who demand the warrant of the letter, what 
conclusion more just to the letter of the Scripture which 
declares that “sin when it is finished bringeth forth death” ? 
Conscience (or self-consciousness) is the life-principle of moral 
natures. The tendency of sin is to weaken and corrupt, and 
finally to mortify and destroy, that principle. When accord- 
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ingly in any soul the evil tendency exceeds a certain stage of 
development, the soul loses the power of self-recovery, and — 
the evil tendency still proceeding — arrives at last to rest in 
evil as its good, and to sin without compunction, or any in- 
ward restraint or contradiction.* Then — the evil tendency 
still proceeding — commences a process of mortification, which 
involves, as its final consummation, loss of consciousness ; 
for consciousness supposes a capacity of distinguishing good 
and evil, and loss of voluntary power, for voluntary power 
involves also a moral element. Sin is then finished and has 
brought forth death. The soul as a moral agent and a con- 
scious individuality is extinct; as a monad it still survives. 
No longer a person, but a thing, its condition thenceforth is 
not a question of psychology, but of ontology.— And here we 
dismiss it, as equally, in its further aspects, exceeding our pur- 
pose and our space. 

The view we have offered is by no means new, but has never 
obtained extensive currency in the Christian Church. Yet it 
is the one which seems to us most defensible, as being less 
violent in its hypothetical assumptions than Universalism, and 
more in harmony with just conceptions of Deity and Divine 
rule than other forms of Partialism. The only point we re- 
gard as established in this matter is the “‘ Judgment,” that is, 
the immortality of the moral nature, and a moral connection 
between the life that now is and the life to come. All else is 
mere speculation, and so little is gained by speculating on a 
future state, that the wise, after sounding in vain to the extent 
of their line in this uncertain deep, will bound their inquiries 
by such practical conclusions as are best adapted to our moral 
wants. No reform in theology, as we have labored to show in 
another part of this journal, ¢ is more needed at present, than 
one which shall teach us how to prize, and how best to possess, 
this mortal world.. We make too much of death and here- 
after. We seem to be wandering at the foot of a mountain, 





* This is the stage of Devildom, or “ Evil Spirits.” 

+ To those who are curious in such speculations, the Gnostic cosmogony of early 
Christendom, which was afterwards unconsciously revived by Jacob Boehme, — the 
cosmogony which supposes the material universe to be the wreck of a foregone 
spiritual creation, —- may suggest the possible uses of lost souls. 

t See Article III. of this Number. 7 
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behind which lies the land of our dreams. And the mountain 
casts its long, dark shadow across our earth-life, obscuring its 
import and veiling its glories. The mountain exists only in 
our conceit, the land of our hopes and our fears is in the soul. 
We carry within us the “ Judgment” to come, and the Judge, 
and all the hereafter. To be in eternity is not to be personally 
translated, but spiritually transformed ; it is not to be disem- 
bodied, but disenchanted, wnselfed. To fill the moment wor- 
thily is everlasting life. 





Art. VI.— THE LORD’S DEALINGS WITH GEORGE MULLER. 

























The Lord’s Dealings with George Miiller. Written by himself. Four 
Parts. London: Nisbet & Co. 1855, 1856. 


Tuis narrative of a persistent course of philanthropic action 
is one of the most remarkable autobiographies ever written. 
Occasional glimpses have been given of enthusiastic preachers 
receiving a suit of clothes nearly as soon as they had prayed 
for them; and amongst denominations like the Methodist, ex- 
ceptional cases are always occurring of direct answers to peti- 
tions for worldly blessing. But here is a life-history so simple 
that one knows not how to withhold credence, giying account 
almost day by day, for twenty-five years, of reliance upon 
prayer alone for the support, not merely of a large Orphan- 
House, but of an efficient Bible Society, Home and Foreign 
Missions, Charity Schools, and a Ministry at. Large occupying 
two chapels and numbering over six hundred communicants. 

The fifth edition of this copious but homely narrative lies 
before us, bringing down events into the year 1856. As itis by 
this humble, open-hearted statement of his work and its method 
that George Miiller is chiefly known, and, as far as worldly in- 
strumentalities are concerned, principally sustained, we shall 
draw from it the substance of a most interesting experience, 
as given by its subject. Born at the little Prussian village of 
Kroppenstiidt in 1805, George Miller seems to have been born 
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an unmitigated scoundrel. If his account of his early youth 

may be trusted, there were no vices of which he was not capa- 
ble, few of which he was not guilty. Lying was habitual, — 
thievery of great and small sums from parents and comrades 
was equally common, — criminal vagrancy and general disso- 
luteness repeatedly brought him into public disgrace. There 
seemed to be no guardian angel hovering around his youth, — 
no female attachment, no reverent affection to either parent 
promising him final deliverance; his fate might have been 
forecast as a brief and clouded career of pleasure and crime. 
Confirmed in the regular Prussian church at Halle before 
these wild oats were half sown, and admitted to communion 
without prayer or Scripture study, and without so much as 
owning a single Bible in a library of some size, one would fain 
hope that the impositions practised upon his parents, the cor- 
ruption of young associates, and his general profligacy, are 
painted darker than the reality; for, all the while, he was des- 
tined to the Church, and was receiving the best education Ger- 
many could give. 

At length, in this University-city of Halle, where, according 
to Miiller’s account, hardly any Christians could be found, he 
is converted at the house of a “ believing tradesman.” The 
change is so simply told, with such perfect nature, that it in- 
spires faith in the narrator. It was such a prayer-meeting as 
all of us are familiar with. A hymn was unitedly sung; an 
African missionary prayed, and it was the first time Miller had 
seen worshippers kneeling ; a chapter of the Bible was read, 
and then a printed sermon, as a Prussian prohibition confines 
the discourse to the ordained clergyman; then another hymn, 
and finally a prayer by the master of the house. “I was 
happy,” says Miller, “though if it had been asked why, I 
could hardly have explained it. Whether I fell on my knees 
when I returned home, I do not know; but this I know, that I 
lay peaceful in my bed. I have not the least doubt, that on 
that evening the Lord began a work of grace in me, though I 
obtained joy without any deep sorrow of the heart, and with 
scarcely any knowledge. But that evening was the turning- 
point of my life.” 

Next, he longs for the missionary life ; is encouraged by 
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Professor Tholuck ; and shortly after begins to preach in a 
neighboring village, residing meanwhile at an orphan-house 
erected by Professor Franke. But his was not a nature to do 
things by halves. Drawn into natural sympathy with a neigh- 
boring settlement of Moravians, whom Miiller so much resem- 
bled in thought and spirit, he was prompted to offer himself 
as a foreign missionary ; and learning that the ‘ Continental 
Society” in England meant to send some one to Bucharest, 
he repaired at once to the country in which the substance of 
his days was to be spent, and began to try his hand at that 
most hopeless of tasks, the conversion of the Jews. This was 
in the service of a very respectable and efficient organization, 
we are not told under the auspices of what Church, but appar- 
ently not of the Establishment. And yet, though the super- 
intendence was as light as possible, it was more than Miiller 
could bear. It troubled his conscience, that unconverted men 
should have the ordaining of a converted preacher like him- 
self; that he should be obliged to obey men, and not the Lord 
alone; that mere rank, without reference to piety, should 
stand as the figure-head of a ship in which his soul as well as 
body were to enlist for the voyage of life. His resignation 
was sent to the managers, with the offer to continue in their 
service without any salary, provided he could do the work in 
his own way. Probably they lost nothing in being relieved 
of one who could not draw in the traces; certainly, so sensi- 
tive and imperative a conscience was not made to be the 
servant of any man or body of men. Thereupon he com- 
mences the ministry of Ebenezer Chapel at Teignmouth, on 
a salary of some forty pounds a year; which he feels obliged 
after a brief period to relinquish ; — first, because pew-rents 
made an unchristian distinction between the rich and poor; 
second, because they often had to be paid at a season when 
some of the humbler members were in want of means; and 
last, because the preacher might be tempted to conceal his 
convictions from fear of losing his salary, as he had himself 
_ experienced in adopting Baptist opinions through the study 
of Scripture. His preaching gave the earliest glimpse of the 
spirit which distinguished his charitable operations afterward. 
He left the subject of discourse always to Divine direction. 
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Sometimes he read twenty chapters prayerfully “ before it 
pleased the Lord to give him a text; nay, many times he has 


-gone-to the place of meeting without one, and obtained it only 
a few moments before he was to speak. The preacher, he 


concludes, cannot know the particular state of the various 
individuals who compose the congregation, but the Lord 
knows it; and if the preacher renounce his own wisdom, he 
will be assisted by the Lord.” 

His next step was to marry a sister of that Mr. Groves 
whose missionary labors Kitto was assisting in Asia, a lady 
of spirit kindred to his own. With her entire sympathy, he 
determines to trust himself wholly to the Lord, relinquish all 
his private means, lay by nothing for the morrow, ask no man 
for a farthing, depend wholly upon prayer, permit no public 
appeal in his behalf, and prepare nothing in advance for sick- 
ness, increase of family, old age, or any casualty. Upon this 
literal application of a Christian principle intended to be tem- 
porary and specially adapted to the period of persecution, 
more than twenty-five years of a most useful life have passed 
happily away. In a different nature, this perpetual uncer- 
tainty would create a chronic uneasiness; the body would 
suffer first, and then the mind; dyspepsia would be followed 
by derangement; the continually strained cord would snap 
asunder, and the bow be broken, sadly enough. But this 
singular being’s peace is his perpetual boast. This absolute 
dependence on daily Providence satisfies him better than a 
princely income. He rejoices that he has personal tokens of 
God’s love, and that, as he shall ever love on, he can never fail 
cf the same abundant mercy. “It is impossible,’ he declares 
in the last part of his narrative, ‘‘ to describe the holy joy that 
has often flowed into my soul by means of the fresh answers 
which I have received from God after waiting upon him for 
help ; and the longer I had to wait, and the greater my need, 
the greater the enjoyment when at last the answer came. .I 
do therefore solemnly declare, that I do not find this life a 
trying, but a very happy one; and that the longer I go on in 
the service, the happier I am, and the more I am assured I 
am engaged as the Lord would have me be.” 

Having apparently failed at Teignmouth, his congregation 
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diminishing and his own zeal flagging, in 1832 he changes his 
field of labor to Bristol, and, with a Brother Craig, becomes 
the regular minister of two chapels, Gideon and Bethesda, 
supported on this singular plan, not only of voluntary, but 
of unasked, irregular, and perpetually varying contributions. 
These contributions were not for the maintenance of their two 
families alone. Had there been the least taint of selfishness, 
the stream which flowed into their subscription-boxes would 
have soon dried up. They were the support of two charity 
schools, which grew afterwards to six; and, in 1834, of ‘ the 
Scripture-Knowledge Institution.” This was no high-sound- 
ing organization, with a splendid prospectus, a corps of well- 
paid officials, levying heavy subsidies upon Christian benevo- 
lence, and a dazzling front of such distinguished titles as 
head nearly all the popular charities in Great Britain. The 
resolution was, first, to contract no debts and establish no 
salaries ; secondly, to reject the assistance of unbelievers, and 
hold no fellowship with existing associations ; thirdly, to rely 
upon God above in his answers to immediate prayer; and 
lastly, to do all the work for which the means were thus pro- 
vided, confident that such work was all that needed to be 
done. In this childlike trust, this perfect assurance, which 
never was impaired and never disappointed, the Scripture- 
Knowledge Institution was so prospered, that, up to 1850, 
three hundred thousand dollars had been spent in its ser- 
vice, the unsolicited offerings of persons, frequently unknown, 
through the post-office or in the chapel-boxes, never by any 
public meeting or personal urgency, and for charities as 
various as human want and as extensive as the globe. Day 
Schools and Sunday Schools, Missions and Bible circulation, 
besides other instrumentalities of spiritual good, have been sus- 
tained year after year, with ever-increasing efficiency, by this 
remarkable man’s unaided energy, wisdom, faith, and love. 
At present, the Institution — rather the man under this name 
—disburses about thirty thousand dollars annually in these 
widely different yet really co-operating kinds of benevolence. 
But the grand achievement of Miiller’s life is the new Or- 
phan-House at Bristol, now sheltering, probably, a thousand 
beneficiaries. It has been seen that the closing portion of his 
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student life was passed in the extensive orphan institution 


_ erected by the influence and effort of the devout Dr. Franke. 


But the idea of a similar charity does not seem to have flashed 
into his generous heart for years; perhaps because of the vast 
extent of the Halle asylum, perhaps because he was its inmate 
only for a few months during the busy commencement of his 
career. Strange as it may seem, Miller was thirty years old, 
and had visited the Continent once to select a missionary for 
the Oriental field, to be supported by English generosity, be- 


, fore the biography of Professor Franke* had attracted his 


attention, or come within his reach. 

It seemed like a hand stretched down from the spirit-world 
to lead him into a new sphere of labor, though already one 
would have thought his burden greater than he could bear. 
A “minister at large” in a city of a hundred and forty thou- 
sand inhabitants, the director of an energetic Bible distribu- 
tion, the principal patron of more than forty missionaries, the 
superintendent of adult day and juvenile Sunday schools, 
burdened with an annual correspondence of three thousand 
letters, and interrupted perpetually by such petty details as 
belong to the reception and disbursement of almost ceaseless 
charities, his hands would seem to have been already full. 


.And yet this immense amount of work, besides the care of a 


large orphan institution, seems to have been carried on without 
jar or break, without confusion or trouble of any kind; and 
to be still- going on prosperously under the shadow of those 


‘venerable charities with which old Bristol abounds, uncheered 


by their favor, unchecked by their frown. 

The foremost motive for setting on foot another orphan 
asylum, where one already existed for females, was, “ that 
God might be glorified, should he be pleased to furnish me the 
means, on its being seen that it is not a vain thing to trust in 
him; and that thus the faith of his children may be strength- 
ened.”” Add to this, the knowledge that six thousand or- 
phans were at that moment imprisoned in different parts of 
England for petty offences to which they had been tempted 
through destitution or abandonment; and that Miiller en- 





* The death of the Hille Professor took place in 1787. 
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countered many little sufferers in his daily walks, who could 
not gain admittance into existing asylums for want of friends 
to press their claims. 

His first step was to hold a public meeting. The result of 
it would have driven any less resolute spirit to despair. He 
required a thousand pounds to begin with, and he received ten 
shillings. The first contribution was actually a single shilling ; 
but, true to his artless scheme, no subscription-paper was cir- 
culated, no contribution-box passed round, no influential names 
were employed as a bait to the waiting public. These ten shil- 
lings, probably the entire means of somebody poor as himself, 
showed more faith in the project than any thousand pounds 
afterwards given. From that moment, December 5, 1835, the 
stream’ began to flow, — irregular, under-ground, intermittent, 
sometimes almost ceasing, but stimulated, as he felt, by prayer 
so direct that he would even ask the Lord to cause more dia- 
monds to be given, and adapted wonderfully to his pressing 
necessities. Nearly all the gifts were anonymous; nearly all 
from Christians of a similar stamp with himself; nearly all 
from the poor ; — the offerings of the entire savings of the seam- 
stress and day-laborer, of family heirlooms, of wedding rings 
and marriage spoons; and ranging, in the same day, from a 
few pence to a thousand pounds, from a pewter salt-cellar to, 
a costly gold watch, from a flat-iron to a ton of coals, from a 
gallon of peas to a stately mansion. Not one individual was 
ever asked to give; not one paper circulated for contributors’ 
names; not one bribe held out to wealthy patrons; not one: 
meeting called to let the dilatory public know that the rice was 
entirely gone, the quarter’s rent unpaid, the milkman likely to 
stop in vain at the orphans’ door, becauge even his wholesome 
beverage was not to be taken on trust. Yet frequently the 
tide seemed at its ebb; day after day passed without any sup- 
ply, his own furniture had to be sacrificed, and any other 
person under his responsibilities would have knelt to men as 
fervently as he knelt to God. The reason for this singular 
pertinacity was “simply that this work has for its first and 
primary end the benefit of the Church at large and of the 
unconverted world; to show that there is verily a God in 
heaven, whose ears are open to those who call upon him in the 
name of the Lord Jesus, and who put their trust in him.” 
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One secret of his success, which he does not seem to observe, 
is, that he had enlisted men and women as self-denying as him- 
self in the work. So that, when not a penny came in for the 
orphans’ supper, some nurse or matron offered her little sav- 
ings; some good brother let a friend, perhaps, know the emer- 
gency, and while Miller was on his knees imploring aid, the 
aid came; and this simple “ Great-Heart,” as Bunyan would 
have termed him, overflowed in gratitude. For instance, un- 
der date of July 6, 1848, “‘ two thousand and fifty pounds were 
received, the principal part towards the building then going 
up. This is the largest donation I have ever received. It is 
impossible to describe my joy in God. I was neither excited 
nor surprised, for I look out for answers to my prayers. I 
believe that God hears me. Yet my heart was so full, that 
I could only sit before God and admire him, like David in 
2 Samuel vii. At last I cast myself flat on my face, and burst 
forth in thanksgiving to God, and in surrendering my heart 
afresh to him for his blessed service.” 

Many a story of self-sacrifice grew out of this noble effort. 
One needlewoman, whose earnings were three quarters of a 
dollar a week, managed to give her five dollars at a time; and 
though she became entirely destitute before her death, yet was 
she generously provided for to the last, and through the sorest 
suffering “ her mouth was full of thanksgiving.” 

A poor brother, in sending a fifty-pound note, remarked that 
no more must be expected, as all the rest was put out at inter- 
est; meaning that the whole of his property was given away. 
But he was unexpectedly blessed, probably by death-bed lega- 
cies, and other larger donations came from the same liberal 
hand; nor can any one doubt that the cup of charity, which 
he had presented so nobly to others, was offered at last in full 
measure to himself. 

This Orphan-House was a continual growth. Begun with 
the occupancy of his own dwelling by twenty-six little girls, 
a matron, and a governess, in April, 1836, by the end of the 
year, sixty-six children were under Miiller’s charge, and seven 
hundred and seventy pounds was the income of the two 
establishments then in existence. At the end of the following 
year, the number of beneficiaries had enlarged to eighty-one, 
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under the guardianship of nine brethren and sisters; unpaid, 
we believe, except that their necessities were provided for, — as 
simply, no doubt, as in any Catholic convent. At the end of 
the year 1850, there were three hundred and thirty-five in- 
mates of the Orphan-House which Miiller had then erected by 
these chance gifts; and his annual expense of thirty thousand 
dollars was promptly met, for it was the keystone of his build- 
ing never to run in debt a farthing. For the quarter of a 
century during which he received no regular income, and 
owned not a particle of property, three hundred and seventy 
thousand dollars had been expended for his orphans alone, 
and a third as much more for other objects, besides garments 
and articles of household use; his disbursements having been 
to the very ends of the earth, as his “ material aid” has been 
supplied sometimes from Quebec, sometimes from Australia, 
from Central Germany, and from Southern Africa. Encour- 
aged by the blessing of Providence upon his enterprise, and 
moved by the cries of perishing children, his asylum has been 
made a new building by the erection successively of two wings, 
capable of accommodating seven hundred children more. At 
this time, he must have a thousand utterly friendless little 
ones under his care, preparing to go forth into society, Chris- 
tian men and women after his own heart; some of them res- 
cued from immediate suffering and peril of starvation, some 
delivered from temptations against which they could not have 
struggled much longer, and some, no doubt, prepared to be- 
come missionaries, philanthropists, sisters of charity, helpers 
of the helpless, like himself. By this time, he must have re- 
ceived more than half a million of dollars from all lands and 
all classes, from bankers less frequently than from those who 
never see the inside of a bank, from the dying, and from those 
born to a new life. 

Nor is this all which this self-sacrificing genius has brought 
to pass. ‘Twelve thousand children have been brought, by his 
instrumentality, under direct religious instruction, — not per- 
haps of the highest order, but infinitely better than none ; — 
thousands of hearts have been quickened to benevolence by 
his simple story ;— the idea of God as actually living, present, 
and quickening, has done much to dispel that phantom abstrac- 

tion which has chilled so many hearts to stone. 
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Miiller must be naturally calm, or he could not live through 
such a pressure of diverse cares; must have been endowed 
with a noble constitution, or he could never have worked so 
incessantly and so energetically ; must have had an ingrained 
spirit of trust, or his faith would have given way when some- 
times his own table lacked bread; must have shared the Sav- 
iour’s love for children, or their destitution would not have 
held him back from the heathen field, and anchored him for 
life in a community swarming with benevolent institutions. 

His narrative has no other grace than that highest grace 
which the Spirit bestows ; it has no eloquence but that of deep 
conviction ; there is very little meditation in its artless pages, 
and yet few books prompt more. The incessant repetition of 
nearly similar offerings may weary, the childlike acknowledg- 
ment of entire dependence may seem superfluous. Yet no 
‘slography is better fitted to draw forth charitable effort than 
this; none, we believe, will contribute more to philanthropize 
Christendom, comfort suffering humanity, and build up that 
kingdom of good-will for which we all pray. 





Art. VII.— REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THEOLOGY. 


TuE pride of Reason nowhere shows itself in sublimer audacity than 
in the speculations of men as to the Divine nature and attributes ; un- 
less it is in their dogmatizing on the dealings of the Almighty with their 
fellow-men. Professor Park (though he writes hardly a line in his 
own name) must expect the public to understand him as indorsing 
the portentous body of theology which he has lately edited,* when he 
speaks of the system it contains as “ promising to become the prevail- 
ing faith of Evangelical thinkers”; and says that “they” (the writers 
of the school of Edwards) “have probably come nearer to the perfect 
standard of doctrinal belief or statement, than have any other class of 
uninspired men.” 

We fancy this last epithet to be a little emphatical. Not a phrase of 
devout awe and reverence, such as belongs to “ writings profitable for 





* The Atonement: Discourses and Treatises by Various Writers, with an Intro- 
ductory Essay by Pror. E. A. Park. Boston: Congregational Board of Publi- 
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doctrine,” and becomes the human intellect dealing with such a theme, 
— hardly a word implying any thought of human tenderness, or sympa- 
thy for the vast woe and grief of a perishing race, — have we found in 
turning over, one by one, these six hundred dreary pages. We have 
to thank the editor for keeping in judicious reserve the accumulation of 
vulgar horrors which it was the wont of the “ Edwardean divines ” to 
gather as the legitimate practical deduction from their theory. We must 
also do the volume the justice of saying that it captivates the reader by 
no glozing rhetoric, no alluring false lights of style. It is throughout 
as bare and cold and dreary a statement of its monstrous theory, as the 
severest critic of it could wish. Only two illustrations, we think, occur in 
the whole of it. In one, Zaleucus does manful service, as of old, through 
half a dozen pages, in the cause of vicarious suffering ; in the other, a 
mythical “ Benevolus” stands forward ready to be pilloried instead of 
his offending wife. Such is the nearest conception offered by the “ Ed- 
wardean divines ” of the relation implied in St. Paul’s glorious words, 
“ forasmuch as we are the offspring of God,” or by the beloved disciple 
in recounting what his “ hands had handled of the Word of Life,” or in 
Christ’s own teachings of a protecting and fatherly Providence ! 

Happily, the theory they teach is so nearly extinct, (unless within 
certain sharp sectarian boundaries,) that these Discourses will serve most 
readers as a repertory of curiosities in their own sort, very strange and 
obsolete. We mean such phrases as “the amiableness of vindictive jus- 
tice” (p.71); and the statement, “I cannot see why it [pain] may not 
be agreeable to God; 7t certainly is in the damned, and for the same 
reason might have been, and doubtless was, in the case of our Lord.” The 
volume gives us a lively and grateful sense of the style of preaching from 
which mankind has been rescued by a liberal theology, and whose spirit 
is summed up in the quaint consolation of the assurance (p. 583), that 
God “does not, on the whole, all things considered, determine to save 
all; because it is not, on the whole, best that all should be saved.” 


WE would speak only with respect of the eminent and beloved New 
Haven Professor, whose argument on his favorite class of topics is 
gathered as his memorial for his friends’ and his pupils’ sake.* It 
contains even less than the volume we have just noticed to instruct or 
interest the general public. It is a very exhaustive and mostly very 
dry statement, in the elaborate style of our elder theology, of these 
three topics : — Moral Government in the Abstract ; by the Light of Na- 
ture; and as illustrated or taught in the Scriptures. Several special 
essays follow in the form of an ‘Appendix ; from one of which we quote, 
as a curious instance of the style of thinking we have before spoken of, 
the following: “If God purposes that sin shall take place, either be- 
cause he esteems it good in itself or as the necessary means of good, 
then if it does not take place, he must be painfully crossed and defeated 
in his purpose..... a he purposes sin only for the sake of the 





* Lectures on the Moral Government of God. By Naruanret W. Tayrtor.- 
2 vols. New York: Clark, Austin, and Smith. 
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present system, of which it is to him an unavoidable consequence. ..... 
The system does exist, and whether sin or holiness follow, God cannot 
be painfully crossed in any purpose respecting the existence of sin.” 
(Vol. IL. pp. 852, 353.) 

It is needless, perhaps, to add, that the orthodoxy of these volumes is 
vouched as authentic by the editor. Apart from this, we are bound to 
say that they exhibit many traces of the earnest, affectionate, and man- 
ly temper of the writer’s mind, and that in some passages they glow 
with some approach to a genuine, devout, and Christian eloquence. 


In striking contrast with the self-confident and arrogant speculation 
that characterizes the New England Orthodoxy, we have the argument 
of Mansel’s Bampton Lectures Fin already famous — that all religious 
philosophy i is impossible, and “ thought cannot be a measure of belief.” 

The effort of dogmatism on one ‘hand, and rationalism on the other, 
he tells us, has been “to produce coincidence between belief and 
thought.” Such an effort must always fail. The human mind is en- 
compassed by a horizon of impossibilities. Follow out any statement 
you choose to its logical consequences, and it becomes absurd and false. 
You cannot reconcile destiny and freedom ; infinity and personality ; the 
attributes of God with the facts of Nature and Life. Philosophy con- 
tradicts itself in every attempt to define or establish any one of the first 
principles of religious belief — or disbelief. A reflex criticism, going 
over the ground which Metaphysics has sought to conquer, finds it a 
complete tabula rasa ; nothing of all the proud theories that make the 
domain of speculative philosophy can be positively affirmed or denied. 
Scepticism, Pantheism, Atheism, as well as Dogmatism, — to this com- 
plexion must they come at last. 

Nor is philosophy any more sound or tenable on its subjective or 
human side. The laws of consciousness offer us the same contradiction, 
— push us on ever to the same alternative of opposite impossibilities. 
A rational theology cannot be constructed. Religious knowledge is 
regulative, not speculative ; the mind must content itself with what is 
practically right or safe, despairing of what is theoretically true, at least 
despairing of its ability to prove anything as theoretically true. 

Shall we take it as another of Mr. Mansel’s “irreconcilable contra- 
dictions,” when he turns round upon this, and insists on our accepting 
that very scheme of dogmatic theology from which we supposed he was 
hastening our escape, — on the ground that nothing can be proved for 
or against it, and on the strength of evidence which he tells us is left de- 
fective on purpose to try our faith ? We suppose Mr. Mansel is sincere ; 
but it is impossible that a man of his learning and penetration should 
fail to see that his argument is quite as convenient and as valid for a 
Romanist, a Buddhist, or a Mussulman as for an @xford. Churchman. 
That the contradictions he illustrates do in fact beset every track of 
metaphysical dogmatism, every attempted a ite i construction of abso- 





* The Limits of Religious Thought examined. By H. L. Mansex. Boston: 
Gould and Lincoln. 
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lute truth, we fully admit. That, in the last resort, the intellect must 
fling aside its theories and its proofs, and accept religion by an act of 
pure and simple faith, we devoutly believe. But, following him so far, 
we are not ready to accept his summons to throw ourselves into the 
arms of a creed that addresses us in the tone of mere dictation and 
authority, though the authority were that of the Anglican Church itself. 
That the mind of man must bow in reverence before the revelation of 
the Word from heaven, and not impose its petty limitations upon the 
truth of God, is as clear to our thought as if we accepted the letter of a 
book or the decree of a council. And, once disengaged from the preju- 
dices of a school-training, Mr. Mansel cannot help seeing that there may 
be an order of religious belief, a system of religious thought, differing as 
widely from his own as the heaven of Herschel from the heaven of 
Ptolemy, — yet accepted by precisely the same reverent, simple, and 
childlike faith of a mind conscious of its impotence to solve the vast 
problem of the universe, and surrendered as devoutly to the guidance 
of a mightier hand. 

We are glad to recognize in this volume, not only a wealth of learn- 
ing that makes it a.suggestive and valuable study to every religious 
thinker, not only a vigor of intellectual statement which constantly 
commands our attention and respect, but also the evidences of a mind 
richly developed by culture, trained by manly and scholarly discipline, 
always earnest, serious, and devout, and sometimes eloquent in the asser- 
tion of its honest thought. We quote with admiration the following 
words from the concluding paragraph : — 


** Know thyself in the various elements of thy intellectual and moral being : 
all alike will point reverently upward to the throne of the Invisible; but none 
will scale that throne itself, or pierce through the glory which conceals Him 
that sitteth thereon. Know thyself in thy powers of Thought, which, cramped 
and confined on every side, yet bear witness, in their very limits, to the Illimit- 
able beyond. Know thyself in the energies of thy Will, which, free and yet 
bound, the master at once and the servant of Law, bows itself under the im- 
perfect consciousness of a higher Lawgiver, and asserts its freedom but by the 
a of the Almighty Man is never so weak as when he seems to 

e strongest, standing alone in the confidence of an isolated and self-sufficing 
Intellect; he is never so strong as when he seems to be weakest, with every 
thought, and resolve, and passion, and affection, from the highest to the lowest, 
bound together in one by the common tie of a frail and feeble Humanity. He 
is never so weak as when he casts off his burdens, and stands upright and 
unencumbered in the strength of his own will; he is never so strong as when, 
bowed down in his feebleness and tottering under the whole load that God has 
laid upon him, he comes humbly before the throne of grace, to cast his care 
upon the God who careth for him.” — pp. 227, 228. 


Tue North British Review insists that “ Socinianism ” * was, and is, 
nothing but the destructive element in Protestantism ; that it can never 
have a history of its own, or a constructive theology ; that as an organ- 
ized thing it can never exist, but tends always to dispersion, denial, and 
self-destruction, — the last, worst, and most characteristic phase of it 








* In the number for May, 1859. 
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being “ Liberal Christianity.” Whether to confirm or confute this prog- 
nostication, we mark three recent tendencies in it, or growing out of it, 
— besides that towards pure naturalism,— which seem to imply that 
it still fulfils its mission, of setting men upon independent lines of 
thinking. 

The oscillation of some few minds — not, perhaps, among the more 
able and cultivated — towards the forms of the old theology, is well 
enough represented by a small volume of Sermons by Mr. Gage,* who 
takes his hearers by surprise with the declaration that Unitarianism is a 
“failure” ; professes so zealous an adhesion to the Trinity, that Chan- 
ning seems to him to have never understood the faith lie was bred in, 
and Bushnell barely escapes the imputation of heresy ; and it is doubt- 
ful, on the whole, if the Trinity has ever been quite rightly understood, 
until the expositions of Neander and the new German Orthodoxy! As 
a criticism of movements, ideas, or men, the volume is valueless; as 
the expression of some phases of personal feeling and experience, one 
is interested by an earnest and sincere tone in it; and it is worth noting 
as one of the symptoms of religious thought. Its charge of denomina- 
tional weakness upon the Unitarians is one which we suppose they 
cheerfully accept. It is the old argument against protest, from Bossuet 
down ; and need not have been urged with the emphasis and acrimony 
here and there apparent. It is right that those who feel like Mr. Gage 
should testify their sincerity, and seek the supply of their wants, by 
reverting to the Orthodox fold. We have no quarrel with any honest 
testimony to a spiritual want, or any following of a sincere conviction. 
But the tone of criticism he has adopted is as out of place in so recent 
a recantation of fatal error, as the assumption of superior Orthodoxy in 
so recent a convert to saving truth. 


Dr. BELLOws’s Sermon * insists strongly and eloquently on the need 
of positive religious opinion as a basis of church fellowship and strength ; 
and particularly as to the critical and cardinal point of an historic 
revelation in Jesus, to which all doctrinal differences are made subor- 
dinate. We consider that the Sermon does injustice to the style of 
thought prevalent of late years in the Liberal pulpit ; which, in our view, 
and certainly in the person of its abler men (Dr. Bellows among the 
rest), has done a great deal, not only in the way of intellectual discus- 
sion in general, but in particular to make clear and firm the grounds of 
religious opinion in the direction where that task was most needed. 
And we doubt whether, on the whole, anything better could be done. 
There has not been the body of sound, fresh scholarship, or the broad 
knowledge of the progress of scientific and constructive criticism, or the 
firm grounding in the elementary principles of religious belief, to make 
possible a system of opinion such as is here spoken of,— or of any 





* Trinitarian Sermons preached to a Unitarian Congregation. By Rev. W. L. 
Gace. Boston: J. P. Jewett & Co. 

+ The Importance of a Positive and Distinct Theology. By Rey. H. W. Bet- 
tows, D.D. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 
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independent value if it were possible. We mean, of course, among the 
majority of the Liberal, as of every other, religious communion. And 
against the high authortty and eloquent language of this pamphlet, we 
hold that as much of the needful preliminary work has been done as 
could reasonably have been hoped. Any more positive conviction as to 
those other points must be the result, and not the previous condition ; 
must grow from the stock of scholarship and independent thought now 
maturing, and not by any forced or wilful process seek to anticipate its 
fruits. This we suggest, not as a criticism of Dr. Bellows’s own thought, 
— for he is as well aware of it as we, — but as a point to be borne in 
mind, to make his argument rightly understood. 


WHeEtTHER in harmony with this tendency or not, we hardly know, 
we find symptoms of a movement calling itself “ Broad Church,” * — 
after the epithet applied by the Edinburgh Review, a few years ago, to 
the “ Arnold” section of the Church of England. We are sorry that 
a name should be chosen before the thing exists, unless potentially, — 
at least, that it should be made at all prominent or emphatic. Saving 
this ground of a possible prejudice, the scheme of bringing together the 
_ earnest words of men in various communions, pleading for a common 
faith catholic and comprehensive enough to meet the deeper wants of all, 
seems one of the best, to promote a more intelligent comprehension of 
Christian truth, and a more enlightened piety, in the body of the several 
denominations. The need and the grounds of worship, as the most 
sacred bond of fellowship, are set forth in Dr. Osgood’s discourse, with 
earnestness and ability. 


Arorp’s “ Greek Testament” ¢ is without doubt the most valuable 
edition of the Greek Testament with English notes which has yet ap- 
peared. The high price of the English edition has greatly limited its use ; 
and the Messrs. Harper deserve the thanks of all theological students in 
this country for republishing it in so elegant and attractive a form. 
The only editions which can challenge comparison with it are those of 
Bloomfield and Wordsworth ; and both of these are decidedly inferior.{ 
The older works of Valpy and Burton are not to be mentioned in com- 
parison with it; and Webster and Wilkinson’s is designed for students 
of « lower class. Bloomfield’s Greek Testament, though the nine edi- 
tions which have been sold of it in England, to say nothing of the 
American reprint, attest the want which has been felt of a work of this 
kind, is altogether behind the age. Though Bloomfield lays down the 
law on critical points, “ after a study of the Greek language,” to borrow 
his own words, “as diligent, and an acquaintance with its writers, of 


* The Broad Church Pulpit. No. I. The Broad Altar. By Rev. Samven 
Oscoop, D.D. New York: Burt, Hutchinson, and Abbey. 

+ The Greek Testament, with a critically revised Text, a Digest of Various 
Readings, Marginal References, Prolegomena, and a Critical and Exegetical Com- 
mentary. By Henry Atrorp. Vol. I. Containing the Four Gospels. New 
York : Harper and Brothers. (From the Third London Edition.) 

¢ We speak from an examination of only one volume of Wordsworth. 
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every age, probably as extensive as any person, at least of my own 
country, now living,” * his philological notes are often founded on no- 
tions now universally rejected by all intelligent grammarians. For 
him such writers as Hermann, Bernhardy, Kriiger, and Winer. have 
labored in vain. In everything which concerns the criticism of the 
text, Alford’s edition is also immeasurably superior. Alford occasion- 
ally dogmatizes on theological and exegetical points in an offensive 
manner, but on the whole shows a good degree of candor and fairness 
of mind; Bloomfield is a bigot. 

Alford’s views of inspiration are liberal; see his Prolegomena, pp. 
12, 13, 15-21, and notes on Matt. xx. 29-34, xxvi. 69-73, xxvii. 9, 
etc. 

He is not afraid to alter the “ Received Text” when critical evidence 
requires it. See his notes on Matt. vi. 13, Mark xvi. 9-20, John v. 3, 
4, and vii. 53 — viii. 11. 

For an extraordinary specimen of nonsense, partly borrowed, see his 
note on John i. 3, where he says, “'The Father has no will, except the 
Son, who is all his will (év 6 etdécncev). [What an interpretation of 
this expression!] The Christian fathers rightly therefore rejected the 
semi-Arian formula, ‘The Son was begotten by an act of the Father’s 
will’; for He is that Will himself.” 

Though a better Greek scholar than Bloomfield, his philology is not 
always accurate. ‘Thus he adopts, in his note on Matt. xx. 23, in oppo- 
sition to Fritzsche, De Wette, Meyer, Robinson, Wahl, and Winer, the 
wholly untenable supposition that dAAd is put for ef py. In that pas- 
sage the dative ois is only to be explained by the ellipsis of d06ncera, 
and, this fact being recognized, it is obvious that dAAd has its ordinary 
and proper meaning. It is to be feared that theological bias has 
influenced his view of this passage. ‘The passage in Mark ix. 8 to 
which he and others have referred to support this pretended use of 
dada is correctly explained by Winer (§ 53. 10.1, p. 400, 6° Aufl.), and 
Alford, borrowing from Meyer, as usual, has correctly explained it 
himself ! 

In Luke xxiv. 18, to judge from his translation, he has failed to per- 
ceive the idiom, and wholly mistaken the meaning. For the true 
explanation, see De Wette or Meyer, or Winer, § 66. 7, p. 554. 

He says in his note on John i. 1, p. 611, “In the classics the word 
Adyos never signifies the subjective faculty of reason, but the reason to be 
given, objectively, of any thing or things.” Surely he cannot have 
attended to its use in such passages of Plato as De Rep. Lib. VIL. p. 
529, D, where he speaks of things which are Adyo peéy cal dicavoia And, 
dye & o¥, or to others in which Adyos is connected with vénas or ppdvnars 
as kindred in meaning. (See Ast’s Lexicon Platonicum.) This sense 
is so well established, that Rost and Palm, in their excellent edition of 
Passow, after giving the definition “das Vermégen des Denkens, die 
Vernunft,” do not deem it necessary to cite particular examples, but 
simply refer to “ Plato and others.” 





* Introduction to the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
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SCIENCE. 


It is difficult to conceive of a more futile attempt to do some great 
thing, than that made by Dr. Hickok.* He would first, by reasoning on 
a priori grounds alone, establish the being of an absolutely infinite Crea- 
tor; then, by similar reasoning, show w hat sort of a creation Infinite 
Wisdom and Power must make, and what its special laws and facts 
must be. He thinks the time has come when, in the development of 
the human mind, we are able to forsake both deductive and inductive 
logic, and to reach even physical truths by intuitions of the reason! 
Matter must consist simply of three forces exerted by the Almighty 
Will, two of which are “ antagonistic ” by their balancing producing wis 
inertie and gravity, and, the third a “ diremptive” force which is the 
essence of heat. From the three forces, he would by a priori reasoning 
deduce Laplace’s theory, and all the principles and laws of mechanics, 
astronomy, acoustics, optics, chemistry, geology, electricity, magnetism, 
&ec., &c. Such a field of thought as this is surely to be entered with 
great humility, and only by one ‘whose aptitude for physical science and 
whose attainments in mathematical learning are equal to his metaphysi- 
eal ability. But Dr. Hickok is exceedingly bold, appearing to regard 
the light of Reason in his soul as an omniscient and infallible ouide. 
Nor does he show any peculiar fitness either for mathematical or physi- 
cal studies. ‘The folly of his whole attempt is manifest from this simple 
fact. In going over so extended a ground as the whole range of physical 
science, he of course occasionally misconceives an established principle, 
or misunderstands an actual experimental fact, but he never fails to 
demonstrate the truth of his false views just as easily as of his correct 
views. For instance we find, on page 134, the following words : — 


“If a force be steadily applied to a heavy body, it will at first be still mo- 
tionless, but a continued strain at length puts the whole in motion. If I crowd 
against a boat floating by [at] the wharf, I must perpetuate the pressure for 
some considerable time before the boat will move. Each point in the body to 
be moved is a static force, holding itself in its position by its own antagonism, 
and the force applied must pass ‘from the point of immediate pressure succes- 
sively through every point to the most remote; and it is only when the last is 
senuhed and overcome, that the whole mass can be ejected from its place. The 
force has been constantly going on to the mass, but it has been apparently dor- 
mant, or truly latent, until the whole pressure upon the centre of the body has 
been overcome, and then the mass moves off together.” 


Now, of these four sentences, the first and fourth give as a general 
fact, and the second as an illustration of that fact, statements which are 
simply not true, but in which Dr. Hickok is entirely mistaken as to the 
experimental facts of the case. Of course the argument in the third 
sentence, by which he fancies that he demonstrates his statement, must 
be fallacious. Yet it is just as sound as four fifths of the reasoning ‘of the 
whole book. We have said that Dr. Hickok is occasionally mistaken, 





* Rational Cosmology ; or the Eternal Principles and the Necessary Laws of the 
Universe. - By Laurens P. Hickox, D. D., Union College. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 1858. 8vo. pp. 397. 
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as in this instance, in his statement of facts; we might have said fre- 
quently, but we preferred a milder term, because we cannot but feel 
some respect for an author of such evident ability, and such evident 
goodness of character, even when he flounders in errors of fact and 
reasoning. But let not our readers suppose, from our mildness of lan- 
guage, that we esteem Dr. Hickok’s a priori proof of natural laws worth 
anything, even when he understands those laws. He knows, for example, 
that the planets move in elliptical orbits, and his demonstration (pp. 203, 
204) of this fact, stripped of verbiage and interpreted as charitably for 
him as possible, is as follows: “ Planets thrown off the rim of a revolv- 
ing mass are still subject to the attraction of the mass, and must 
therefore move in an orbit concave toward the central mass. If this 
orbit has the geometrical properties of a hyperbola, it is a hyperbola ; 
if those of a parabola, it is a parabola; if those of an ellipse, it is an 
ellipse ; if of a circle, it is a circle. But if it were a circle, the planet 
would not have been thrown off ; if it were a parabola, or hyperbola, the 
planet would not remain near the sun; therefore it must be an ellipse.” 
We assure our readers that this is no travesty of the passage, consid- 
ered as a piece of reasoning, but that it is an exact and faithful state- 
ment of every single step of an argument by which Dr. Hickok would 
render the industrious observations of Tycho Brahe and the incredibly 
laborious computations of Kepler superfluous, and leap at once to that 
fact of planetary motion which is called Kepler’s first law. And yet 
the logic of this perfectly futile reasoning is creditable compared with 
the geometry of the original passage. It will be observed, that, in our sim- 
plified paraphrase, it is apparent that the Doctor considers the conic sec- 
tions to be the only possible or conceivable curved lines. In the original 
there are several other equally remarkable geometrical postulates im- 
plied, one of which is, that any point, inside the curve, may be taken as 
one focus of a conic section; and another, that whenever a set of lines 
converge, at all, they must converge toward a single point ! 

We were never more strongly tempted to apply the Latin proverb, 
Ne supra erepidam sutor, than when reading this misnamed “ Rational 
Cosmology.” An acute metaphysician, stepping into the province of 
physics, and undertaking to tell us what must of necessity be the mode 
in which a wise Creator has made the world, seems to have lost all his 
acuteness, falls into self-contradictions, perpetually violates all the laws 
of logic, defends the truth of falsehoods, and, while pouring contempt 
upon the slow and painful investigation of nature, illustrates, in his own 
sad example, the folly of those who think that there is any royal road to 
mathematical science. Much better for his own reputation, and even 
better for the young men who are under his tuition, had he contented 
himself, like the greater Scotch metaphysician, with despising the pa- 
tient and humble study of the ‘elder Scripture, without this fantastic 
attempt to deduce all its lessons from his own vague dreams of antago- 
nistic and diremptive activities.” 

We recommend to Dr. Hickok’s attention the following extract from 
Condillac’s Zraité des Systémes : — 
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“ I have heard it said that one of these philosophers, felicitating himself on 
having a principle which explained all the phenomena of chemistry, ventured 
to communicate his ideas to a skilful chemist. The latter, having had the good 
nature to hear him, told him there was but one difficulty, which was that the 
facts were entirely different from what he supposed. Very well, said the philos- 
opher, tell me what they are, and I'll explain them. This reply shows precisely 
the character of one who neglects to investigate facts, because he thinks he 
knows the explanation of all the phenomena, whatever they may be.” 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Every student of politics in New England, and every careful stu- 
dent of politics in America, knows how much the pioneer “ Constitu- 
tion” of the system of Constitutions under which these States are gov- 
erned, owed to Theophilus Parsons, afterwards Chief Justice under that 
Constitution. Every such student knows also how closely, in its gen- 
eral view of government, the Federal Constitution held to the great 
divisions, distinctions, and definitions laid down in that Constitution of 
Massachusetts. Again, it is a mere truism to say, that our thirty-three 
State Constitutions of to-day all seem cast in the same mould, so closely 
have they all held to precedents and theories of government which 
were laid down in the Constitution of Massachusetts, — the first com- 
plete written frame of government in the world, — and in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, which published those principles more widely. 
To every American of to-day, the political axioms laid down in those 
early instruments seem things as much of course as the multiplication- 
table. The rigid distinctions drawn between legislative and judicial 
duties, for instance, are never discussed an instant, even in the estab- 
lishing of our new States. ‘The principle that a legislature may make 
laws, but that only the people can change a constitution, even by a hair, 
is taken for granted among us, everywhere. Yet this principle, as we 
eall it, is a rule which it is almost impossible to make even intelligent 
Europeans understand ; the establishment of which was a victory of the 
first order in the infancy of our system. The students of government, 
to whom we owe the establishment of such foundations of our system, 
are to be regarded as the Cyclopean architects of our history. 

After near fifty years, Chief Justice Parsons’s son has fulfilled the 
pious duty which gives to his countrymen a memoir of this profound 
jurist.* With great propriety, he has interwoven among the personal 
memoranda of his father such notices of his friends, and other contempo- 
raries, as give us a better picture of the infant State of Massachusetts than 
we have had before. Escaping, with singular felicity, the dangers which 
surround a son writing “ My Father’s” life, he is always loyal to his 
father’s noble fame, and brings him forward, as the intellectual Ajax 
that he was, to our new generation, which knew him only by fragmen- 
tary anecdotes. For this great man left no word of his own writing, 
printed with his own name, except a scientific memoir addressed to the 





* Memoir of Theophilus Parsons, Chief Justice of the Supreme Judicial Court of 
Massachusetts ; with Notices of some of his Contemporaries. By his Son, TueE- 
OPHILUS Parsons. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 
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Academy of Sciences. His recorded decisions were, therefore, the 
chief monument of him, before this biography was printed. Now, the 
gentlemen of the bar are always specially faithful in their reminiscen- 
ces of their: heroes, and from these causes it has happened that, even in 
his own home, Judge Parsons has been remembered rather as the judge 
who laid the foundations of our commercial law, than as the great jurist, 
who pointed out the fallacies and follies of the Constitution attempted 
in 1778, who did master-work on the foundation-work of our present 
Constitution, and who really added to the Federal Constitution the 
articles which are, as it were, its Bill of Rights, which secured its 
adoption in the great crisis of its fate. 

We know very well, that to Massachusetts men this book has a 
peculiar interest. But it will be a charming book, none the less, to all 
American readers, — especially to all those people of sense, who know 
that, however fascinating the narratives of the drum-and-trumpet work 
which passed in the seven years after the battle of Lexington, there 
was then, and afterwards, other work, untrumpeted, which was harder 
to do, and fully as essential. In that work, in Massachusetts, — which 
was a leader in it, — was this vigorous, clear-headed, rough-speaking, 
deep-thinking Mr. Parsons ; not troubled about his own fame, not look- 
ing for any offices nor for any other promotion, — with a stiff, rugged 
set of theories of government, which he had forged out on his own 
anvils, and was certain of, and with a tough determination that the men 
of Massachusetts should understand those theories as principles, and 
that they should take effect in their social life. How he did all this, 
this little book shows. 

If there has been any question who suggested those original articles 
of amendment to the Federal Constitution, — which, as we have said, 
are virtually its Bill of Rights, this Memoir settles that question 
definitely. The curious history of the adoption of the Constitution in 
and by Massachusetts, and of the overcoming of poor Hancock’s scru- 
ples, either of jealousy or of local patriotism, is thoroughly told; and, 
as an essential part of that story, Judge Parsons’s position is made 
clear. It was he who suggested, and indeed virtually carried through, 
this plan of beginning with an amendment, which saved everybody’s 
dignity, and, indeed, laid important principles down for the after 
administration of our federal government. 


Mr. Stuart has rendered an important service by the publication of 
his Life of Governor Trumbull,* though it must be conceded that the 
value and interest of the work would have been considerably enhanced 
by a judicious abridgment of the narrative and the omission of much 
irrelevant matter. Born on the 12th of October, 1710, and living to 
the advanced age of seventy-five, Governor Trumbull was engaged in 
public life for half a century, filling many posts of great responsibility, 
and leaving an unblemished reputation, which was not confined to his 





* Life of Jonathan Trumbull, Senior, Governor of Connecticut. By J. W. 
Stuart. Boston: Crocker and Brewster. 8vo. 
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native State, but was freely recognized throughout the country. Dur- 
ing the war he was among the most trusted of those of whom Washing- 
ton took counsel; and his energy and devotion to the American cause 
were warmly commended on more than one occasion. “I cannot suf- 
ficiently express my thanks,” says Washington, in a letter to him in 
September, 1776, “not only for your constant and ready compliance 
with every request of mine, but for your own strenuous exertions and 
prudent forecast, in ordering matters so that your force has generally 
been collected and put in motion as soon as it has been demanded.” It 
is not easy, indeed, to over-estimate the value of his services, either 
during the fourteen years for which he held the office of chief magis- 
trate of Connecticut, or in the earlier period of his life, when he oecu- 
pied a less conspicuous position, but was not less devoted to the public 
welfare. The simple fact, that Connecticut, one of the smaller Colo- 
nies, was second only to Massachusetts in the number of recruits raised 
during the war, is a sufficient attestation of Governor Trumbull’s per- 
severing zeal. 

In the preparation of the Memoir before us, Mr. Stuart has had 
access to an immense mass of unpublished materials, besides numerous 
printed works; and he has neglected no available source of information 
by which he could add value to his narrative. The judicious use 
which he has made of his materials shows how well qualified he was for 
the preparation of a thorough and exhaustive life of one of the ablest 
and most devoted of American patriots. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mr. Barttett’s highly useful book on “ Americanisms” * has 
come to a second edition, — so much enlarged from his studies of ten 
years past, that it contains twice as many words and phrases, peculiar 
to the United States, as the first did. Mr. Bartlett has made room for 
these additions, partly by enlarging the volume, and partly by omitting 
nearly eight hundred words common to the colloquial language of Eng- 
land and America; such as Circumbendibus, Dick's Hat-band, Demi- 
john,f &e. 

The first edition has been an indispensable study adviser, and one of 
the most amusing books for five minutes’ reading, and for the evening 
entertainment of a circle; and the second edition is as indispensable, 
and yet more amusing. We have to hold ourselves in restraint in 
speaking of it, lest we draw the cord of the shower-bath by which Mr. 
Bartlett would cool off the American passion for exaggeration ; and we 
ought to “look out,” in his volume, every tenth word we use, lest we 
fall into the “ peculiarities to be observed in the literary language of 





* Dictionary of Americanisms. A Glossarv of Words and Phrases usually re- 
garded as Peculiar to the United States. By Jonn Russety Bartierr. Second 
Edition, oy improved and enlarged. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 1859. 

t In face of Mr. Bartlett’s agreeable anecdote in his first edition, we must pro- 
nounce Demi-john to be Arabic. Not only Niebuhr, but Wilkinson gives the Arabic 
word, Damagan, for such a vessel. The French etymology is bere trovato, but trovato, 
still. 
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Bostonians.” * But we may safely say, that every page of the book 
shows the wide range of Mr. Bartlett’s inquiries, and the skill, deli- 
cacy, and tact of his etymological and other philological study. 

It is clear that we must give up the old position of Mr. ‘Pickering, 
which he held, triumphantly, forty years ago, that the most of the col- 
loquial phrases known as Americanisms were of English origin, — and 
had lived here while they died at home. This position, which was 
wholly true at that time, must be abandoned now, because in the exten- 
sion of our nation over new races in the West and South, and in the 
extension to wholly new fields of enterprise, discovery, art, and science, 
the language has been greatly enlarged, —to our notion greatly en- 
riched, — by the addition of phrases and words wholly new. The lan- 
guage has doubtless sustained great injury at the same time. In addi- 
tion to the influences of which we speak, that fundamental principle of 
liberal institutions which keeps open to the widest the paths of social 
promotion, and throws up people of very little book-learning to places 
of very wide influence on occasion, tends to throw up with them to 
observation and permanent record, the accidental vulgarisms of their 
speech, which would else have died with them. Thus, there is many 
an American newspaper editor who can but just write, and who is 
indebted to the compositors in his printing-office for the correct spelling 
of what he does write. The broad, perhaps vulgar colloquialism of 
such a man, which in England would die, unrecorded, in the circle of 
his pot-house auditors, puts itself in print here, is booked at once as 
a new specimen by President Murphy or Dr. Elwyn, comes into its 
alphabetical place in Mr. Bartlett’s next edition, and the list of Ameri- 
canisms is so much enlarged. - 

For this occasional stirring of the bed of the waters of the pure well 
of undefiled English, we have no regret. We have no sort of fear but 
the waters will run clear. The publication of such scientific glossaries 
as this is a great help in keeping them clear. Every man of sense, 
who has much occasion to use the language, will recur to this very book 
more or less frequently, and, with every reference, he will be reminded 
both of his duty with regard to the necessary additions to the language 
used by Addison,— which have been made in a set of circumstances 
which it would have crazed Addison to think of, — and also of his duty 
to the unnecessary contaminations creeping in from French, German, 
Spanish, Scotch, Irish, Welch, Italian, and Hungarian emigrants, and 
from the Aztec and Algonquin nationalities which it has become our 
duty to absorb. 

Besides mere philological information, this very valuable Dictionary 
contains a great deal of information in physical science, regarding the 
nomenclature of plants, stones, and animals, which are purely Ameri- 
ean. In every walk of research it displays great care and skill, and — 
as our readers will understand from what we have said — takes a 
higher place even than the first edition, as the acknowledged hand- 
book in the curious subject to which it is devoted. 





* Whose earlier name, be it said, was “ Bostoneers.” 
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Ir would be difficult to point to a book containing so great an amount 
of information, conveyed in so pleasant a manner, as we find in Mr. 
Copeland’s book on Country Life.* In the form of a calendar, or direc- 
tions for each month of the year, beginning with September, and ending 
with the next August, he tells us how everything should be managed 
on a farm and in a garden, in the care of stock and of stock-gillies, on 
ploughed fields, lawns, forest lands, and also in green-houses, conserva- 
tories, Wardian cases, and hot-beds. It is, of course, impossible, as Mr. 
Copeland says, that any one man should treat so vast a subject, and one 
so purely experimental, in an original manner, and without indebtedness 
to previous writers. He has used freely the best English and Ameri- 
can authorities, and given us not his own opinions so much as the 
results of the largest experience of American farmers and gardeners. 
The book is, however, by no means a mere compilation; Mr. Copeland 
has fused all his materials into a well-cemented mosaic, that seems like 
a single piece. The style is, for the most part, clear and forcible. No 
practical farmer could fail to be interested in the accounts given of work 
to be done on the farm, or fail to be benefited by such discussions as 
those on the mode and value of draining, the mode of cultivating and 
harvesting Indian corn, the nature and use of manures, &c., contained 
in “ Country Life.” No man, who owns even a half-acre for a garden 
spot, could fail to understand and derive pleasure and benefit from the 
advice on laying out village gardens. But the book, treasury of agri- 
cultural and horticultural knowledge though it be, condensing the sum 
and substance of half a dozen volumes into one, is especially valuable 
for the spirit of healthy enthusiasm which is breathed through the 
whole. The author glows with a love for beauty, and regards his 
special art of landscape gardening with affectionate reverence, as a co- 
operation with the Divine Husbandman. In the midst of prosaic direc- 
tions for farming and gardening work, we can see, by the choice of his 
words, that there is a fountain of poesy in his heart; and, it may be, 
before he has written a page further, we find it has burst’ forth, with a 
richness of fancy and a depth of feeling that carries us at once away 
with him. We feel that we have gained from his description of Oc- 
tober weather, his eulogy on the red cedar, his picture of a broken 
waterfall, his comparison of a farmer’s life with that of other men, his 
account of roses, his few words on May-day, his remonstrance against 
scraping the trunks of ornamental trees, his balancing of the advantages 
and disadvantages of making a study of things about the farm, — from 
these, and similar passages, we have gained a new power of enjoyment, 
and our hearts will be, henceforth for ever, more open to the reception 
of the sweet influences that are poured upon us through the natural 
beauty of the world. 

The book is well printed and bound, illustrated by numerous cuts, 
by views of beautiful places in New England, New York, Pennsy]l- 
vania, and New Jersey, and by a colored plan for laying out a country 





* Country Life; a Hand-Book’ of Agriculture, Horticulture, and Landscape 
Gardening. By R. Morris Coperanp. Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. 1859. 
8yo. pp. 813. 
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place of sixty acres. We can, with great confidence, recommend it to 
all who take even the slightest interest in any of the matters pertaining 
to country life, as containing much pleasant reading and much valuable 
information. 


Tuovucu Mr. Dana spent only twelve days in Cuba, he evidently 
made a judicious use of his time, and the volume, if which he has 
recorded his impressions of Cuba and the Cubans, furnishes a positive 
addition to our knowledge of that attractive subject.* Sailing from 
New York in the steamer Cahawhba, about the middle of February, and 
returning, early in March, in the return trip of the same vessel, he yet 
found time to see most of the objects of interest in Havana, to make an 
excursion to Matanzas, and to spend two or three days on a sugar-plan- 
tation. He was thus enabled to crowd much into a very brief space, 
and to see various phases of Cuban life. The outline which he drew 
from personal observation has been filled up apparently from other 
sources of information ; and his picture of Cuba has a fulness of detail 
which could scarcely have been obtained in so hurried a visit, without 
the aid of much previous reading. In regard to the general aspect of 
society in Havana, the management of sugar-plantations, the condition 
of the slaves, the relation of the island to the mother country, and other 
topics, he has much that is interesting to communicate. His style is 
smooth and graceful; his descriptions are clear and exact; his com- 
ments, on what he saw, candidly and modestly stated ; and the whole 
tone of his book is genial and healthful. Occasionally we notice some 
slight inaccuracy ; but, on the whole, his statements are remarkab] 
careful and accurate. Great as was the popularity attained by Mr. 
Dana’s Two Years before the Mast, we cannot but think that this 
volume will add to his reputation. 


WE have designed, from time to time, to chronicle what we may call 
the vacation studies which M. Michelet attaches, as unique and brilliant 
pendants, to the serious work of his life, the great History of France, 
now nearly complete. These little volumes | we take up together, — 
the first two being true recreations from harsher studies and graver 
thoughts ; the last, the expression of thoughts that had been long ma- 
turing on those questions of family affection and morals, which point to 
the profoundest wants of modern society. All of them are in a very 
pleasant way autobiographical. The summer leisure in Switzerland, 
or by the sea-side, or at Fontainebleau; the affectionate and minute 
observation which broods upon the nestlings of the linnet, or studies 
“whether the insect have a physiognomy”; the more than child-like, 
because refined and thoughtful, sympathy with all forms of living things ; 
the keen intuition which seizes the scientific fact as the hint always of a 
spiritual truth; the chance glimpses of a home-life of rare tenderness and 





* A Trip to Cuba and Back : a Vacation Voyage. By Ricuarp Henry Dana, 
Jr. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1859. 16mo. pp. 288. 

+ L’Oiseau. L’Insecte. L’Amour. J. Micwevet. Paris: Hachette & Cie. 
12mo. 1856, 1857, 1859. 
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mutual honor and help ; the profound instinct of sympathy, which keeps 
the heart warm and sound through the exploration of the saddest real- 
ities ; — these are personal traits, and personal revelations, none the less 
interesting that they are not made through the medium of a professed 
biography. The naturalist or the moralist, as well as the historian, 
needs that insight of genius and sympathy which Michelet displays in 
so rare a measure. Fantastic, exaggerated, sentimental perhaps, and 
what might seem affected in a different sort of mind, he is at times, — 
faults we forgive easily enough in the sense of charm and value we are 
sure to find in his writings. 

It is difficult to characterize the last on our list. It has grown, evi- 
dently enough, out of the deep sense of the need of such a book, and 
has taken shape from long brooding, and a very vivid experience. 
What most strikes the reader in it is the amazing frankness and direct- 
ness with which the details of the subject are approached. “ Love,” 
says M. Michelet, “ has generaily been taken only at its culmination, its 
least instructive side. It has a side of natural history, one of profound 
fatality, which has vast influence on its moral development, as well as its 
free and voluntary side, where moral art may act upon it. Both have 
been neglected; and this volume is a first essay to fill the void.” It is in 
form, in great part, a direct address to the young man who with honor- 
able affection seeks to lay the foundation of a home; or to those of 
maturer age, who so often fail to read the deeper lesson of their own 
experience. Its moral tone, at once warm and pure, and utterly in 
earnest, is the best recommendation of the counsels it conveys. No 
one, we are sure, capable of reading it at all, can fail to profit by the 
thoughts of tenderness it contains, and the discipline of an undying affec- 
tion which it suggests. As the exposition, too, of a new method of 
dealing with some of the practical questions that turn up in our social 
morals, — some practical aspects of the so-called “ woman question,” — 
it is not without curiosity and value. 


PAMPHLETS. 


Ir is a grateful service to record the four obituary Discourses * to 
which we have before made brief allusion. All are discriminating, as 
well as earnest and affectionate, in their eulogy ; all give the impression 
of faithful, devoted, self-denying laborers in a sacred cause and name. 
The serene beauty of ® long life, of which near sixty years were spent 
in one, harmonious, successful, happy ministry ; the sadder lesson of a 
life broken off in the midst by ill health and sorrow and disappointment, 
yet stanch, strong, and true in its consecrating spirit to the last; and 
the early graces of fervent piety, clear and brilliant intellect, and moral 





* 1. A Sermon delivered at Plymouth, at the Funeral of Rev. James Kendall, 
D.D., March 20, 1859. By Georce W. Briges.— 2. A Sermon preached in the 
First Parish Church, Concord, December 10, 1858, at the Burial of Rev. Barzillai 
Frost. By Henry A. Mites.—3. A Sermon occasioned by the Death of Rev. 
George Bradford, preached in the First Church, Watertown (Mass.), Feb. 27, 1859. — 
4. Funeral Discourse, delivered in the Unitarian Church of Charleston (S. C.), April 
7, 1859, at the Obsequies of Rev. James R. McFarland. By Rev. C. B. THomas. 
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worth, sacredly devoted to the service of Christian truth, and winning 
the highest order of success in the brief period for which they were 
granted, — present a series of illustrations of the still vital influence, 
the need, and the reward, of a true ministry of the Christian Gospel. 
We are glad that such memorials should remain of four such lives, — 
neither of them ambitious of distinction or influence outside its chosen 
sphere; and each giving, in its own way, a lesson of encouragement 
and faith to those without, as well as within, its own circle of personal 
acquaintance and sympathy. 


OnE of the finest and wholesomest examples of “ political preaching” 
that we have seen is the Fast-day Sermon* preached by Dr. Dewey, 
—rich in thought, manly and eloquent in tone, direct, positive, and clear 
in the declaration of opinion, and none the worse for the vein of loyal 
and patriotic pride that runs through and colors its counsels. Party 
politics, commercial morality, and slavery are treated in turn, explicitly 
and independently, — possibly with a more anxious spirit than some 
readers will share, and of course implying opinions in which not all 
agree. Several of its noble and eloquent and timely paragraphs we 
should be glad to copy, but content ourselves with the following : — 


“ All the respectability, influence, wealth, learning, culture, in our cities, 
should be seen at the polls, and often at the primary meetings. If in timidity, 
in cowardice, in fastidiousness or scorn, they stand back and give place to igno- 
rance, brutality, and violence, whose then will the fault be, if the lower ele- 
ments get uppermost ? Troublesome, indeed! Let me tell you that something 
more troublesome will come; ay, trouble that we little think of now, if we 
neglect to guard the house. ‘Troublesome, forsooth! Where are the courage 
and manliness and self-sacrifice of honest and honorable men? For I say, if 
we could truly understand it, that amidst ease and abundance and luxury 
there is as much self-sacrifice required to keep all right and safe, as there is 
in scenes of revolution and blood. We know, that if every man in this coun- 
try will do his duty all will go well. And of whom may we demand that they 
do their duty, if not of those who have, or conceive they have, the most at 
stake ? And what if such a man were stricken down by popular violence, — 
stricken down at the polls, — ay, murdered, martyred! It would be a glori- 
ous martyrdom. It would do more to appall the lawless and arouse the neg- 
ligent, than a whole life could do.” — pp. 34, 35. 


A sumMER Sunday is taken as a text by Mr. Parker f to illustrate, 
in his peculiar manner, one of the favorite sentiments of a devout nature 
delighting in natural beauty as the sign of a higher presence. It is 
prefaced by a letter from Santa Cruz, which sets forth some of the more 
striking contrasts between the tropical and temperate zones, in the type 
of natural beauty they respectively offer. 





* On Patriotism. The Condition, Prospects, and Duties of the American People. 
A Sermon delivered on Fast Day, at Church Green, Boston, by the Rev. ORVILLE 
Dewey. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 

+ Beauty in the World of Matter considered as a Revelation of God. By Rev. 
THEODORE PaRKER. Boston: H. W. Swett & Co. 
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moor; The Monastery. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Co. (Paper; “cheap 
edition,” but dear at any price.) 

The Mother’s Mission; Sketches from Real Life. 5 Illustrations. New 
York: Carlton & Porter. 12mo. pp. 311. 

The Cassique of Kiawah; a Colonial Romance. By William Gilmore 
Simms. New York: Redfield. 12mo. pp. 600. 

The Recollections of Geoffry Hamlyn. By Henry Kingsley. Boston : 
Ticknor & Fields. 12mo. pp. 525. 

Mabel, or Heart Histories. A Tale of Truth. By Rosella Rice. Colum- 
bus, Ohio: Follett, Foster, & Co. 12mo. pp. 414. 

My Early Days. By Eliza W. Farnham. New York: Thatcher & Hutch- 
inson. 12mo. pp. 425. 

Cranston House. A Novel. By Hannah Anderson Ropes, Boston: Otis 
Clapp. 12mo. pp. 388. 

My Sister Margaret. A Temperance Story. By Mrs. C. M. Edwards. (4 
Illustrations.) New York: Carlton & Porter. 18mo. pp. 328. 


JUVENILE. 

The Seed Sown; a Tale for Young Persons. By Mrs. Thomas Geldart. 
First American from the Third London Edition. New York: Sheldon & Co. 
24mo. pp. 171. 

The Boy’s Book of Modern Travel and Adventure. By Merideth Johnes. 
Illustrated. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 18mo. pp. 333. 

Oriental Tales of Fairy Land. New York: Stanford & Delisser. 18mo. 
pp. 223. 
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Rose Morton’s Journal for February. New York: Sheldon & Co. 18mo. 

pp. 203. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Tin Trumpet; or, Heads and Tales for the Wise and Waggish. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 12mo. pp. 262. 

The Exploits and Triumphs of Paul Morphy, the Chess Champion ; in- 
cluding an Historical Account of Clubs, Biographical Sketches of famous 
Players, and various Information and Anecdote relating to the noble Game of 
Chess. By Paul Morphy’s late Secretary. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
18mo. pp. 203. 

Prairie Farming in America; with Notes by the Way on Canada and ‘the 
United States. By James Caird, M.P. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

. 130. 
wo Life on the Pacific ; a Journal of the Expedition against the Northern 
Indians, in the Summer of 1858. By Lawrence Kip. New York: Redfield. 
12mo. pp. 144. 

Proverbial and Moral Thoughts, in a Series of Essays. By Charles-Henry 
Hanger. Boston: Mayhew & Baker. 18mo. pp. 204. 

Memojrs of the Italian Painters. By Mrs. Jameson. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields, 1859. 32mo. pp. 352. (Blue and gold.) 

Aguecheek. Boston: Shepard, Clark, & Brown. 12mo. pp. 336. 


PAMPHLETS. 


A Discourse on the Evils of Gaming. pp. 24. — A Discourse on Shameful 
Life. By Rev. E. H. Chapin, D.D. pp. 25.—New York: Thatcher & 
Hutchinson. 

Funeral Discourse, delivered in the Unitarian Church of Charleston, at the 
Obsequies of Rev. Jas. R. McFarland, late Pastor of the Church. By Rev. C. 
B. Thomas. Together with other Tributes to his Memory. Charleston: 
Walker, Evans, & Co. pp. 30. (See p. 152.) 

Norton’s Literary Letter: the Bibliography of the State of Maine, and other 
Papers of Interest ; together with a Catalogue of a large Collection of Works 
upon Bibliography and America. New York: Charles B. Norton. pp. 52. 

Fourteenth Annual Report of Public Schools in Rhode Island. 1859. 
Providence: Knowles, Anthony, & Co. pp. 43. 

Charity and Truth; a Sermon santthed at the Ordination of the Rev. J. I. 
T. Coolidge, in St. Paul’s Church, Boston, April 14, 1859. By John Cotton 
Smith. Boston: E. P. Dutton & Co. pp. 30. 

The Importance of a Positive and Distinct Theology. By H. W. Bellows. 
Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. pp. 22. 

A Sermon for Midsummer Day. Beauty in the World of Matter; con- 
sidered as a Revelation of God. By Rev. Theodore Parker. Boston: H. 
W. Swett & Co. (See p. 153.) 

Annual Reports of the American Antislavery Society, by the Executive 
Committee, for the Years ending May 1, 1857, and May 1, 1858. New York: 
American Antislavery Society. pp. 203. 

Church Antislavery Society. Proceedings of the Convention which met at 
Worcester, Mass., March 1, 1859. New York: John Trow. pp. 31. 

A Tract for the Times, on Fellowship with Churches or individuals that 
uphold Slavery. By Rev. H.T. Cheever. New York: John A. Gray. pp. 23. 

An Address delivered before the Young Men’s Christian Associations of 
Boston and Richmond. By Robert C. Winthrop. Boston: Little, Brown, & 
Co. . 64, 

path Address on Ministerial Union. By T. H. Stockton. Phila- 
delphia: T. H. Stockton. pp. 36. 

ighth Annual Report of the Boston Provident Association. May, 1859. 
Boston: John Wilson & Son. pp. 112. 





